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Aboriginal language consists only of a few hundred words. Even 
C. Lumholz, a trained scientist, after two years’ zoological work in 
Queensland, during which he was constantly associating with 
natives, receiving help from, and endeavouring to study them, 
said that their vocabulary was small ; but he noticed that in spite of 
its poverty, it was rich in words describing phenomena which attract 
the attention of the savage. He found that each variety of bird, 
fish, animal, e¢ cetera, had its name, and strange to say, that there 
were words not only for the animals and plants which the natives 
themselves used, ‘‘ but also for such as they had no use, nor any 
interest in whatever.”” To his astonishment, he discovered various 
names for flame and coals, and that his sable helpers were close 
observers of the starry heavens, and even had names for the planets, 
distinguishing these by their size. But he was convinced that they 
were utterly unable to generalize and that they did not have any 
words for abstract notions.} 


It is interesting to compare with Lumholz’s opinion that of 
another naturalist, R. Semon, who spent some years in the nineties 
in south-eastern Queensland, and wrote interestingly about the social 
customs of the Aborigines. He likewise formed a poor estimate of 
their mental ability and language which he correlated. He 
maintained that “their utter incapability of calculating and 
combining ’’ was an inescapable fact. He pointed out how easily 
they might have deceived him, to their own “‘ monetary ’’ advantage, 
in the work of collecting natural specimens and because they did not, 
he concluded that they lacked the ability to do so. He was sure the 
reason was not honesty, although, on the whole, he found them 
honest and truthful. ‘‘ None of them ever conceived the idea of 
inventing a somewhat elaborate untruth, or of telling tales, since 
they are entirely devoid of imagination.” ‘‘ Hand in hand with 
this undeveloped intellect,” Semon added, “‘ goes an undeveloped 
but not absolutely ugly language.’’ One of its striking features, as 
he saw it, was that while there was a “‘ certain abundance of expres- 
sions for concrete objects, such as parts of the human body and 
animal body, beasts and plants, and particularly for grades of 


1C. Lumholz, Among Cannibals, 1889, pp. 282-4, 307-9. 
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relationship,” there were not always separate words for separate 
things, though the natives undoubtedly recognized the differences 
between them. This is interesting because Lumbholz, like many 
observers, found a wealth of words for different kinds of creatures or 
plants in any one species, but an absence of general terms for species 
as such. Semon on the other hand, came to the opposite opinion ; 
there was but one term for the various kinds of poisonous snake, one 
term for all duck and geese, one term for all tortoise and so on. 
This seemed to him very strange, seeing that all the single things were 
in fact known apart. They lacked only the capacity of distinguishing 
by separate words what was in fact distinguished by eye and memory. 
In spite of this, however, Semon adds that the Australian language 
does not even contain collective words for animal or plant, and that 
“abstract notions being wanting, we, of course, seek in vain for 
abstract expressions.’’? 


The Cultural Approach. 


We now know, however, that abstract and general terms are 
not altogether lacking and further, that a deeper knowledge of the 
culture and language of the Aborigines shows that their apparent 
inability to translate literally our abstract terms, conjunctions, 
relative pronouns and various grammatical constructions expressing 
comparison, contrast and equality, does not imply an absence of 
those mental activities which we express in such ways. As we shall 
see later, the Aborigines have their own methods of expressing these 
thought-processes. Moreover, the understanding of a_people’s 
language is impossible unless it be approached through their culture. 
It is not a tool used by the culture, but a living functioning element 
within it. The meaning of its words and the forms of its structure 
are intimately related to the cultural contexts in which they find a 
place ; and these contexts, on their part, are made up of actions, 
presuppositions, beliefs and mutual understanding. Moreover, the 
grammatical presentation of the words is only part of the mechanism 
for conveying the meaning ; there are also accent, intonation and the 
general use of the voice, and, equally important, facial expression 


2R. Semon, In the Australian Bush, pp. 218-9. 
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and bodily gesture. Allowing a traditional use of sound and 
movement, such as characterizes the Aborigines, we can admit the 
possibility of such mechanisms taking the place of some of our forms 
of speech and grammatical structure. 

Lumholz and Semon, like many others who generalize about the 
language and intellectual abilities of the Aborigines, had not entered 
into their life ; the former did not succeed in discovering any myths 
and legends amongst those of the Herbert River, Queensland, where 
he was engaged in scientific pursuits, and so he concluded that they 
did not have any religious beliefs ; indeed, he was doubtful whether 
they had any culture, although there are many references to their 
culture in the course of his book—showing that he had eyes, but 
saw not. 

I have referred to the opinions expressed by Lumholz and 
Semon concerning Aboriginal language, mental ability and culture, 
for they are typical of those held by many persons who have spent 
years amongst the Aborigines. Indeed, except in the case of very 
few individuals, anthropological training is necessary if the student 
of either the social organization, religion or language of the Aborigines 
is to possess the seeing eye. I hope that the articles in this series will 
not only be of value to specialists, but also will help to dispel some of 
the ignorance which still exists and persists with regard to such an 
important element of native culture as its language. 

Although the approach to the study of Aboriginal languages in 
the past has not been along those sociological lines which we now 
regard as essential, we must not underrate the value of what has 
been done. We too often dismiss the work of those who have 
contributed grammars, on the ground that they tried to fit the native 
language into a classical mould. But the earliest linguistic student 
in the Aboriginal field, and one who exercised much influence on a 
number of others for several decades, L. E. Threlkeld, pleaded for a 
free approach to the study, untrammelled by previous conceptions 
of what a language should look like. He made his own the language 
of the Awabakal, Lake Macquarie, near Newcastle, N.S.W., and 
published work on it as far back as 1827; in 1834 his excellent 
grammar appeared and in 1850 he published “ A Key to the Structure 
of the Australian Languages,’”’ in which he enunciated his plan of 
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approach to linguistic work and deplored the lack of attention given 
to the subject in Australia. ‘‘ I cannot too strongly recommend,” 
he wrote, ‘‘ to those who are endeavouring to attain a knowledge of 
the language of savage nations, the necessity of dismissing from the 
mind the trammels of European schools, and simply to follow out 
the natural rules of languages which have not been sophisticated by 
art. The almost sovereign contempt with which the aboriginal 
language of N.S.W. has been treated in this colony, and the 
indifference shown toward the attempts to gain information on the 
subject are not highly indicative of the love of science in this part 
of the globe ; for this it is difficult to account, except on the ground 
of that universal engagement in so many various employments 
incidental to a new colony where every individual must be dependent 
on his own exertions for the necessaries and the comforts of life.”’ 
In spite of this general indifference to such research, the early 
missionaries persevered, believing the serious study of the language 
essential to their work. As a result we have inherited a number of 
small monographs on different Aboriginal languages. They are 
incomplete and fail to give living pictures of the languages, for the 
motive of study was not primarily to show the function of the 
language in the culture of the tribe, nor to examine its forms and 
mechanisms from that point of view ; the language was not studied 
for its own sake, but in the hope that a working knowledge of it 
would prove a satisfactory tool for conveying the Christian message. 
This initial point of view indicates the weakness of the linguistic 
work of the missionaries; it was not cramped by Latin or other 
European forms of syntax, but by their attitude that language 
(that is, words, inflexions and grammar) was a tool, and that the type 
of linguistic implement showed the type of mind and culture. The 
inevitable deduction was that if this tool did not contain equivalents 
for Christian and Western ideals of justice, mercy, faith and brother- 
hood, sacrifice, atonement, eternal life, et cetera, the native mind 
did not possess such ideas and could only with very great difficulty 
be made to appreciate them. The approach to the native culture 
and world of thought was a verbal one, almost atomistic. The 
ideas were believed to be present ‘only if exact verbal equivalents 
could be obtained—usually by catechizing. But if the approach 
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had been through the culture these workers would have realized 
that similar ideas are implied and acted upon in the social and 
religious life—for example, in the operation of the kinship system, 
the revenge institution, the totemic ritual and the belief in magic. 
The deeper a student penetrates into such aspects of Aboriginal 
life, the nearer he gets to an appreciation of its ideas and ideals, and 
of the way in which these are represented linguistically. 


It is very unlikely that the ideas and words belonging to 
corresponding spheres of thought in the Aboriginal world and ours 
will be identical. Straight ahead literal translation of any one 
language into another is almost impossible, because the emphasis 
on various aspects of life differs with the history of peoples. But 
all problems are fundamentally concerned with man’s relation to 
man, with man and the crises of life and death, and with man and his 
physical environment. Moreover, the culture of a people centres 
around its approach to, and partial or temporary solution of those 
problems ; and since language is that aspect of the culture which 
preserves and disseminates this approach and solution, it follows 
that all languages have a common function and express, though in 
different forms and degrees, ideas belonging to corresponding worlds 
of thought. That means that translation should commence not 
from word to word, but from one sphere of thought and part of a 
culture to the corresponding sphere and part of the other culture. 
The relative meanings of the words used in each will then become 
apparent. The formation of new words, the introduction of foreign 
words, the use of periphrasis and the gradual development of subtle 
changes in meaning on the part of key-words already in use, may be 
indicated as necessary. But given the initial cultural correspondence, 
this can happen, though normally it is a slow process, for it implies a 
modification of the historical culture pattern. 1 


I have discussed the missionary’s difficulty of translation 
because it is a practical example of the difference between the verbal 
and cultural approaches to a language. The latter has hardly been 
attempted in Australia up to the present, and this article is designed 
mainly to show the necessity and illuminating character of such an 
approach. 
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Previous Work. 


In spite of its limitations, the linguistic work of missionaries 
does help us to understand Aboriginal life and thought, provided 
that we examine the material with care. The principal contributions 
(with names of languages and dates of publications) have been 
made by L. E. Threlkeld (Awabakal) 1827, 1834, 1850; Tiechelmann 
and Schuermann (Adelaide) 1840; C. W. Schuermann (Parnkalla) 
1841 ; W. Ridley (Kamilaroi) 1856; G. Taplin (Narrinyeri) 1864, 
1878, 1879; H. Kempe (Aranda) 1890; H. Livingstone (Minyung) 
1892; J. N. Hey (Ngerrikudi) 1903 ; Wettengel (Aranda) presented 
by W. Planert, 1907; C. Strehlow (Aranda) 1t908 and much 
unpublished ; W. Planert (Dieri), based on a missionary’s research, 
1908; J. Mathew (Kabi) 1910; and J. R. B. Love (Wurara) 1931. 
Several other missionaries have also worked on the languages, but 
have not yet published the results of their labours. In addition, 
mention should be made of such non-missionary investigators as 
W.E. Roth (Koko-yimidir) 1901 and (North-west Central Queensland) 
1897 ; S. H. Ray (Cape York) 1907; and R. H. Mathews who set 
himself the task of collecting a short vocabulary and an outline 
grammar from as many as possible of the groups of Aborigines still 
remaining in Victoria, New South Wales and southern Queensland ; 
he published thirty-two linguistic papers between 1900 and IgIo. 
These are very superficial, but they do contain much information 
for which we must be grateful. Many other persons have made 
contributions similar to his, such as those collected in the volumes 
published by E. M. Curr (The Australian Race) and Brough Smyth 
(The Aborigines of Victoria). Careful sieving reveals some material 
of value, but they are very inadequate. They tell us so little about 
the language, and almost nothing about its part in the culture as a 
whole. 


No studies of any value on any Australian languages were 
published between Ig10 and 1930, though some quiet work was 
being carried on by a few missionaries; the most outstanding of 
these was the work of C. Strehlow who, starting from Kempe’s 
studies, prepared, but did not publish, an elaborate dictionary of 
the Aranda and Loritja tongues and also a grammar of the former ; 
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he did, however, publish a lot of mythological texts in both languages, 
and translations of the Gospels and the Lutheran services in Aranda ; 
and long before, in 1895, he and Mr. J. G. Reuther had translated the 
New Testament into Dieri. Reference has already been made to 
Mr. J. R. B. Love’s publication of a Wurara Grammar in 1931. 
In the previous year, G. Gatti published in Italy La Lingua Dieri, 
based on all the material which he could obtain. 

During the past ten years, attention has once more been paid to 
the Australian languages by students other than missionaries. 
Several of the anthropological field workers of the Australian National 
Research Council have added this to their other interests, and some 
of their results are now being published.* In addition, one of the 
Council’s workers, Mr. T. G. H. Strehlow, devoted four years of 
specialized linguistic research to the Aranda language, and Dr. H. 
Nekes, independently, has spent the past two years in linguistic 
work in north-west Australia. Further plans have been laid for 
similar work in the near future. 

With all its defects, the material published during the past 
one hundred years has been sufficient to reveal many of the 
characteristics of Australian languages to the “ seeing eye,’’ and to 
show that it is quite rich in grammatical forms and in vocabulary, 
and that it is subject to order both as regards its inflexions, construc- 
tion and also its sound. In this article, use is being made of the 
- older work but approached through experience gained in my own 
field work which was primarily cultural and not linguistic. I did 
study and use the native language wherever possible, but not simply 
as a means of asking questions and hearing answers. Its greatest 
value was, I believe, in the unexpected glimpses it afforded of some 
relatively hidden part of Aboriginal life. A native word spoken 
apparently in the endeavour to explain some point to me, sometimes 
as a result of not being able to follow my inquiry, lead me in search 
of its meaning, and on the way I was taken into another cultural 
context. Of course, it was not only the spoken word which did this : 
a glance, a demur, a nod to someone else to give the answer to a 


3 In this series of articles in Oceania, which is being issued as Oceania Monograph 
No. 3, and also in another series which will, for the most part, be published directly 
as Oceania Monograph No. 4. 
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question, or a retreat into silence—these too constituted a language, 
though unvoiced, which either took the place of or supplemented 
the spoken word. But whether spoken or not, the language is a 
living element in the culture, contributing to as well as serving it. 
It is an aspect, not just a tool, of the culture, and reflects the latter 
in its very constitution and meaning. It is the culture functioning 
as word and gesture. The following sections will develop this point 
further.‘ 


TRANSLATION AND THE CULTURAL CONTEXT 


Meaning of native words and word pictures can only be obtained 
by seeing them in their cultural situations and realizing what part 
they play. An early worker amongst the Lake Tyers (Victoria) 
natives could not find any words to express exactly mercy, justice, 
faith and other words which a missionary required. But he did 
discover a word to express compassion: thangan-appel, which 
corresponds to our “ bowels of mercy,” but literally thanganya is 
the liver in which all affections are placed; thangan thilla means 
to be hard-hearted or strong in the liver.’ This missionary’s 
difficulty emphasizes the difference in the cultural context of the 
Aboriginal language and our own, and illustrates the impossibility 
of translating the words of one into exactly equivalent words of the 
other. Of course, the names of some objects and animals may be an 
exception to this, but even there we must be careful; the word for 
kangaroo may really denote a kangaroo with its paunch full of grass, 
or a plains kangaroo or a hill kangaroo; and the word for belt (as 
in Central Australia) may mean hunger-belt, that is, one worn to 
appease the pangs of hunger—pangs frequently experienced in times 
of drought or unsuccessful hunting ; or the belt may be one worn on 
ceremonial occasions—a kind of masonic apron—or one made of a 


4 My own field work was done for the Australian National Research Council in 
1927-28 (North-Western Australia), 1930 (Central and South Australia) and at 
various times (1932-1937) in New South Wales. The theme of this article appeared 
in an article on ‘‘ Primitive Literature ” written for The Morpeth Review (N.S.W.), 
Nos. 14 and 15 (1930-31). 


5 J. Bulmer, in Brough Smyth, The Aborigines of Victoria, Vol. II, pp. 94-5 
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dead man’s hair and associated with the inquiry into the magical 
cause of his death. None of these belts are just belts.® 

An interesting illustration of this difficulty of translation is 
given in most vocabularies of native words; for example, in one 
provided by D. Bunce for the Yarra Yarra and coast tribes (probably 
the Wurunjeri and Bunurong of Howitt), we find that any native 
word which he regards as capable of bearing an abstract meaning is 
translated by a whole series of words, verbs, adjectives and nouns, 
expressing many shades of meaning. Mr. Bunce does not give any 
indication of understanding the differences in the grammatical forms, 
and undoubtedly read many more meanings into the native words 
than the Aborigines themselves would appreciate. But, in spite of 
this, the illustration is a good one, for it shows how difficult—or 
impossible—it is to find exact equivalents in two languages. Thus, 
monomeeth is translated by “agree, amity, appreciate, approve, 
beauty, benevolence, generosity, gentle, mild, well done, charming, 
commendation, a favourite, worthy, elegant, endearment, enjoyment, 
beautiful, fidelity, honesty, good, indulgent, kindness, kind, to 
praise, merit, odoriferous, sweet, pleasant, precious, handsome, 
properly, not sullied, rapture, rejoice, relish, right, proper, satisfied, 
seemly, serve, splendid, deserving, zest, to relish’’; and nudlam, 
by “antipathy, dislike, depravity, disreputable, evil, false, faulty, 
infamous, bad, insipid, want of taste, a rascal, mean, misbecoming, 
unseemly, naughty, wicked, nuisance, obscene, disgrace, perfidious, 
prevaricate, refuse, worthless, treacherous, unpalatable, unsound, 
corrupt.’’? 

It may be that further knowledge of the language would have 
revealed a greater wealth of words for expressing these ideas, but 
not exact equivalents, for the connotation of terms of value and 
judgment varies according to the cultural context and the pattern 
and ideals of a people’s culture. Another example may be taken, 
this time from an Adelaide grammar and vocabulary which was 
written by two missionaries who showed some real appreciation of 


* For the third meaning vide A. P. Elkin, “ Beliefs and Practices Connected 
with Death in North-Eastern and Western South Australia,”’ Oceania, Vol. VII, 
No. 3, p. 290. 


7In Brough Smyth, op. cit., Vol. II, pp. 133-53. 
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the language. In it, as in many Australian languages, the one word, 
without any inflexion, translates our noun or adjective. Thus, 
turla is serious, angry, immense and a fight, as though a person who is 
serious about a thing is probably also angry and either fighting, or 
about to fight, over it. Turla-yak-karendi is to begin a fight. With 
regard to immense, we say that something matters immensely, and 
so is a serious consideration, though immense refers primarily to 
size. In the Adelaide tribal language, turla also has this primary 
reference ; a meal is ¢urla or immense.® In a closely related dialect 
we find tonara, large, great, very, and tonarane, to quarrel,® as though 
to quarrel was to become large. This gives the clue to the use of 
turla; just as the frilled lizard, when angry, unfurls its frill and 
draws itself up, or the snake raises itself to strike, so, as I have 
seen, the Aborigine when angered, strides about talking loudly and 
fast, gesticulating with his weapons, and sometimes jumping two or 
three feet in the air—thus making himself appear comparatively 
immense and formidable. Thus to be angry is to be immense and 
about to fight. It is all one situation, though sometimes the fight 
does not happen, and the individual becomes quieter, strides and 
leaps about less, and eventually subsides tailor-fashion on to the 
ground and so becomes small again. 

The Adelaide word mario is another illuminative example. It is 
translated by Teichelmann and Schuermann as smell, taste, revenge 
and favour. This seems an extraordinary set of synonyms, though 
granted that taste plays only a subsidiary part in the native apprecia- 
tion of the external world, and that the sense of smell is very 
important, we can see the association with revenge. It is through 
this sense that the medicine-man can often detect the presence or 
direction of the magical murderer. The latter’s ‘‘ shade ”’ or a kind 
of second soul lingers around the corpse or grave and can either be 
seen or smelt. The decision so made is followed by an act of 
revenge; the ‘‘ murderer” is punished, perhaps killed. It is 
possible that the authors, when seeking a word for revenge, were 


8 C. G. Tiechelmann and C. W. Schuermann, Outlines of a Grammar, Vocabulary 
and Phraseology of the Aborigines of South Australia. 

®“ Vocabulary of the Adelaide and Encounter Bay Tribes,” in J. D. Woods, 
The Native Tribes of South Australia, p. 176. 
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given the word for that sense which detects the person on whom 
revenge must be taken, but this very possibility illustrates the 
difficulty of exchanging ideas, let alone finding equivalent terms. 
Why marto means favour I do not know, unless it means that through 
the sense of smell a favourable verdict is given with regard to food 
or a suspect. 

Nurrondt is also an interesting word. It is translated by these 
authors as to hunt, chase, charm, enchant. An object may be 
caught either by being hunted or charmed, and very often both 
methods are used together, so as to ensure certainty. 

Pindi-meyu, the word applied to the white man in the same 
region, shows the necessity of understanding the world of thought 
in which the Aborigines move. Pindi-meyu means literally pit-man, 
or even grave-man. Pindi is the pit or den where the spirits sojourn 
before incarnation and to which they return after the death of the 
body, awaiting reincarnation. As the natives of south-eastern 
Australia at first thought that white men were their own departed 
relations reincarnated after having been in some distant regions 
learning many new things, they applied to them a term to denote 
their special association with the spirit-world: pindi-meyu, men 
from the place of spirits. The use of pindi-nanto for horse belongs 
apparently to the same line of thought ; it means literally ‘‘ place-of- 
spirits, male kangaroo’’; but just as man by his sojourn after 
death in the spirit-world returned changed in colour and endowed 
with new powers, so the kangaroo, as a result of being in pindt, 
was somewhat changed in structure and usefulness. 

Finally, I quote the series of meanings for a word from the 
Minyung language, on the coast around the Queensland-New South 
Wales border. Kzibbara (and equivalents such as kipara, kipper, 
keepara) =(1) white or yellow ; (2) connected with this it is applied 
to a half-caste, kibbarim, male, kibbargim, female; (3) anything 
young, small or light, perhaps, because new-born children are light 
in colour and in weight ; thus, ktbbara pailela may mean “ light rain 
falling’ or “‘ young lads fighting’’; (4) a stringy-bark tree; (5) 

10“ A Short Grammar and Vocabulary of the Dialect Spoken by the Minyung 


People on the N.E. Coast of N.S.W.” by H. Livingstone. In An Australian Language, 
edited by John Frazer. 
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the ceremony of initiation ; (6) ‘‘ a made-man,”’ one who is initiated. 
Unfortunately, the writer did not work out the associations which 
enable these various objects to be denoted by the one term; they 
seem to centre around the idea of initiation; white and yellow are 
colours used to designate different groups of participants in the rite, 
and may also refer to the quartz and other sacred stones which are 
exhibited on such an occasion. The association of yellow with half- 
castes is common and with newly born Aboriginal babies is obvious. 
The Kibbara (or Kippers) who are being initiated (re-born), commence 
a ceremonial fight ; this is a sign that the old men must fight and 
incidentally settle outstanding grievances; the translation “light 
rain falling ’’ must be an esoteric reference to this mock combat on 
the part of the kibbava. The translation of the term as stringy-bark 
tree probably refers either to the setting up of a small tree and 
sapling platform tied together with bark on which a ceremonial 
leader performs, or to a myth which narrates how the falling and 
roaring of a piece of bark was the first bull-roarer ; in either case, the 
tree-stage or the bull-roarer tree is regarded as a link with the sky 
world. Lastly, the whole ceremony and the initiate are called 
kibbara. 

Such an example as this shows that a word is but the door to a 
world of thought and action, and that its significance cannot be 
understood apart from the latter ; in this case it refers to an initiation 
drama, and therefore, it is hopeless to try to translate it by a word or 
even a series of words. 

Many illustrations could be given of this. For example: over 
at least two-thirds of Australia the word for dreaming has a connota- 
tion for which our own culture does not prepare us. The word 
(altjiva, djugur, bugari, lalan, et cetera) does refer to the dreams of 
the night, but to ask a person his dreaming, is in effect to seek 
admission into his secret cult-life. His dreaming is his cult-totem 
(kangaroo, emu, or other) and usually includes a complex of myth, 
rite and sacred sites ; it is his share in and link with the heroic epoch 
of the past, and his door into the sacred life-giving world which is 
present as well as past. His life and that of his fellows and of nature 
depends on his maintaining contact with the “ dreaming ”’ through 
myth, rite and site. Finally, it is appropriately named “ dreaming,” 
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for it is really a condition or state which partakes of the nature of 
the dream in that it is not trammelled by the limitations of space 
and time.! 


The use of the word for flesh or meat is another interesting 
example. It refers to one’s own flesh and flesh food, but to ask a 
person in south-east Australia what is his flesh or meat is to receive 
for an answer his matrilineal social totem, say iguana or rock 
wallaby ; and further inquiries will reveal the fact that he does 
not eat this flesh or meat even though it is his. The reason is found 
in the significance of the possessive pronoun (you or his) as seen in its 
totemic context. His flesh is not just flesh which he possesses as we 
may own some sheep or cattle, but is his own flesh, or rather the 
symbol of this. Now, according to Aboriginal views, a person 
inherits his flesh and blood not from his father, but through his 
mother in whose womb his pre-existent spirit was incarnated. 
Likewise his mother was incarnated through her mother and so on. 
Now, this inheritance or reception of the body through the matrilineal 
line is symbolized by the social totem ; therefore, it is appropriately 
called one’s flesh or meat, and it is neither killed nor eaten, for to do 
this would bring hurt on one or more of that line of persons who share 
the common inheritance of flesh and blood so symbolized. Thus, 
“Have you any meat ?”’ and “ What is your meat ? ” are two very 
distinct questions, though the word for meat is the same in both 
cases. In the second case, we must translate it by the words 
‘“‘ matrilineal social totem ”’ and add some such explanation as that 
just given.!” 

Or take such a simple word as that for camp: over a wide area 
it is yura, but in many tribes it has three meanings : (1) the temporary 
camping place, corresponding to our use of the word camp; (2) 
the local sub-division of the tribal territory which usually belongs to a 
patrilineal clan, the members of which own the food-gathering rights 
associated with it; in this sense yura is usually translated 
“country ’’; and (3) the home of a person’s pre-existent spirit. 


1A. P. Elkin, Studies in Australian Totemtsm, Oceania Monograph No. 2, 
Pp. 139-40. 
12 Thid., pp. 136-7. 
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Only the context can show which particular meaning is indicated, 
but the three are closely related. The third is fundamental. A 
person owns, or rather belongs to his yura (country) because the 
yura (place of his sojourn) of his spirit is situated in it, and for the 
same reason, except on special occasions, he will want to make his 
yuva (nightly camp) somewhere within its borders. Thus the 
connotation of the word ‘‘camp”’ is not merely geographical ; it 
is also, indeed primarily, spiritual. Thereford, in translating yura, 
this spiritual-geographical context must be borne in mind. 


In the desert regions of the south-east of Western Australia 
the word for water, kafi, has additional meanings, the significance 
of which is related to the conditions of life there. Kapi is not only 
water, but also temporary camp and a day’s journey. In that 
area the sources of water are few and new ones are rarely, if ever, 
found. Asa result, camp must be made, whenever possible, at these 
regular waters, and regular “‘ roads ’’ have been tramped out between 
them ; moreover, most of them even in comparatively good seasons 
are a day’s walk apart. Arising out of these circumstances are the 
questions ‘‘ What is your water (Rkapz) ?”’ or “ At what water (kapzt) 
will you be to-night ?”’ In both cases a native translates kapi by 
our word camp. Further, the distance or the number of days’ 
journey between two places is the number of kapi which are usually 
enumerated by name in association with the joints of the fingers. 

Some statements have no meaning at all for us, until we know 
the cultural context. Take the following from the Kabi language : 

dhan yam dahakkent nollant nyenaman. 

(To the) blackfellow always pebbles (in his) inside are. 

The word translated pebbles by John Mathew#* is clearly 
connected with dhakkan, the rainbow-serpent from whom life-giving 
quartz crystals (pebbles) are obtained—usually in water-holes at 
the foot of the rainbow. The possession of such means of life is 
essential, especially if a person is to recover from illness. According 
to the texts collected by Mr. Mathew, life seems to depend on an 
exchange of life-giving substances (“ stones’ and “‘ rope ’’) between 


13 Faglehawk and Crow, p. 191. Vide also Two Representative Tribes of Queens- 
land by the same author, pp. 170-7. 
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a person and Dhakkan. A man lying under a tree hears a whistling ; 
it is the sound of a “‘ pebble ’’ going noisily into himself. As a result, 

manyur nyenaman wa balaman 

full of vitality (will) be not (will) die; 
he will be full of life and will not die. Very often the man, in his 
trance, gives pebbles to Dhakkan and receives ‘‘ rope” (bukur) 
in return ; as a result of this exchange, he becomes a manyurugur, 
a person full of life, that is a medicine-man, a life-giver. Such a man 
cannot be killed, and in addition can restore the sick to health. He 
is muru-muru, full of life. 

The following sentence which refers to part of the burial ritual 
in the former Adelaide tribe, emphasizes the point : 

wa mayuwandini winko wappin. 

where man lay-down breath (for) they do. 


Dr. W. Wyatt* gives a free translation of this, ‘‘ They dig the ground 
for the escape of the breath.’’ But neither the literal nor any free 
translation makes any sense apart from the cultural context which is 
as follows: After the corpse was lifted on to the bier of saplings, 
the mourners, the women in particular, used to dig up the ground 
where the man died and form a little heap of earth. As this earth 
was supposed to contain the breath after it had left the body at the 
moment of death, the digging and making the heap was believed to 
free it. The meaning of the sentence is therefore, “‘ They dig up 
the earth where the person died so that his breath or soul will not 
be imprisoned on the spot, but be free to go (to the place of spirits).”’ 

To take an example from the Ungarinyin: the question ‘“‘ who 
is your grandfather ? ’’ sometimes brought the reply, ““ Him dead 
long time I still sit down along water.”’ That is a native’s literal 
translation of his reply, and it expresses his belief. As far as we are 
concerned it means that the grandfather was dead a long time before 
the person questioned was born, and therefore the latter had obviously 
no opportunity of knowing his grandparent’s name. But the 
Ungarinyin native does not think quite along those lines, for his 
belief regarding birth is different from ours. It is based on the 


14“ Vocabulary of the Adelaide and Encounter Bay Tribes,” in J. D. Woods, 
The Native Tribes of South Australia, pp. 162, 181. 
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doctrine of pre-existence, and moreover, the spirits pre-exist in 
certain water-holes or places in rivers and swamps. From these 
places they emerge to be seen in a vision of the day or night by the 
parent (usually the father) and then to enter the womb of the woman 
who is to be the mother. Thus, in this case, the grandfather had 
died a long time before the pre-existent spirit of the person questioned 
had ceased to sit or sojourn in his watery spirit-home, and had 
emerged to enter the womb of his mother. 


An interesting idiom is seen in the Kattang (N.S.W.) expression 
for sunset, namely, the sun goes from me, which can be used with 
the meaning of west. Thus I will go westwards, is: 

kattt natwa-nak wanda dukan katti baria. 

go I will where sun goes from-me. 


This does not quite correspond to our idea of going to the west, but 
expresses the native idea of following the direction taken by the sun 
as it travels ahead of a person on its journey and finally goes down 
beyond or through the earth to come up again next day. 
Incidentally, according to some beliefs, the spirits of the dead 
follow the same track as the sun as it goes from the observer. 


The cultural situation is sometimes reflected in the very forma- 
tion of a word ; thus the Aranda t/kutjinjama, to eat in the morning, 
is from t/kuma, to eat and imjama, to rise, meaning apparently to eat 
when rising. This describes the situation ; as the native wakes and 
gets up, he eats whatever has been left over from the meal of the 
previous evening; on the other hand, to eat in the evening is 
ilkutjtkalama, being ilkutjika, the supine of t/kuma, to eat, and lama, 
I go; in the evening, he goes to eat; after a day of hunting or 
ceremony, a definite meal is, if possible, prepared.'® 


The actual social facts, too, limit the grammatical forms. The 
theoretical existence of certain forms has no significance for the 
Aborigines. While working amongst the Ungarinyin I learnt the 
conjugations of various types of verbs, and decided to test my 
knowledge on one occasion by conjugating the verb to spear. All 


15 For the supine and verb conjugations, vide Kempe, “A Grammar and 
Vocabulary of the Language of the Aborigines of the MacDonnell Ranges,”’ Trans. 
Roy. Soc. South Aust., Vol. XIV, pp. 15-20. 
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was well while I gave the forms for I spear, thou spear(est), he spears ; 
but when I gave a perfectly correct grammatical form for she spears, 
there was a look of blank amazement on the faces of my “ teachers.”’ 
A woman does not spear and so there cannot be any feminine forms of 
the verb. A similar note comes from the language formerly spoken in 
the Geelong district ; a suffix (wortk and dialectical equivalents) 
denoting the feminine was added to the names of persons or positions 
filled .y human beings, for example, amerjig, white man, amerjigorok, 
white woman ; but there was no feminine form of wererup, sorcerer, 
because a woman could not fill the position.!¢ 


W. E. Roth found that our “must” cannot be translated, 
“there being no compulsion exercised.’’ Of course, a man can be 
ordered or instructed to do a thing, but if he cannot or will not, 
he merely replies that he has something else to do, or is going else- 
where. On the other hand, all who have been associated with 
natives know how often they use the term “‘ might-be’”’ in answer 
to questions regarding the future—their own future movements or 
the weather or the time required to do a journey. This is, in the 
first place, a translation of some particle or suffix, and in the second 
place, reflects the uncertainty of their nomadic manner of life. 


Allied with this is the avoidance in everyday speech and idiom 
of abstract ideas; what are abstract or generalized ideas to us are 
expressed almost concretely, that is, in relation to the actual situa- 
tions or possibilities. Normally there is no word for fight, though 
there is one for fight with clubs, and it is found only in the dual or 
plural, for one person cannot fight alone. In another case I was 
told that natives do not fight—just to fight—but conduct a pinya, 
a revenge expedition. That is, to fight is to take part in some 
definite institutionalized event. 


Likewise, a person does not wait in the abstract ; he sits. Of 
course, he may be waiting for something to occur, but actually he is 
sitting down and so the verb “ to wait ” is “ to sit,” and may also 


46 We are in a quandary these days seeing that it is becoming common for a 
woman to preside at meetings. Is she a “chairman”? This term belongs to the 
period in which woman's sphere did not include public activities. The word chair- 
woman exists, but is not much used. 
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mean ‘‘ to exist’”’ or “to be.’’!’ Incidentally, there was a time 
when white Australians could have expressed the idea of waiting in 
the words “‘ leaning against a lamp-post.’’ An interesting example 
of the same characteristic is the common translation of our “I do 
not want ” by words meaning “ I leave it,” for if you do not want a 
thing, you leave it where it is. 


BREVITY AND ECONOMY OF EXPRESSION 


To be acquainted with the Aborigines is to know how economical 
they are of words in conversation of the question and answer variety. 
A single word suffices frequently to express a whole sentence. Thus 
in the Herbert River District, Queensland: yinta ? (thou) expresses 
in the particular context, “‘ will you go with me? ”’ and the answer 
‘“‘ T will stay where I am ”’ is expressed by karriyipa, remain I; or if 
the answer be “I will go home,” it is conveyed by #tpa mittago, 
that is, I with-regard-to-hut. Likewise, the question wainta 
Morbora ? (where Morbora ?) may receive the simple reply, tityengo, 
literally with-regard-to-wallaby, but meaning that he had gone 
hunting wallabies. This suffix -go is a very convenient one indeed, 
for, according to Lumholz, it saves a number of moods and tenses. 
In fact it also enables the speaker, in reply to a question, to do 
without a verb; mottaigo, with respect to eating, means, in answer 
to a query, that he is eating ; in the right context yallogo, with respect 
to water, can mean, throw him into the water; and the same suffix 
may indicate possession; tulgil tomoberogo, the-bones_ with- 
regard-to-ox, means the bones of the ox.!® 


Sometimes, indeed, the brief question elicits no audible reply, 
but only a pouting of the lips, a facial expression or a movement of 
the arm or leg; this, however, conveys the information. In some 
parts there seems to be a code of facial expression which is too rapid 
for a white person to detect ; young people are adept at it and can, 
for example, make appointments almost under the eyes of their 
elders without being noticed. 


17 E.g. in Koko-yimidir, referred to in last paragraph but one of the next section. 
18C, Lumholz, Among Cannibals, p. 308. 
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The characteristic of brevity and terseness is manifested in a 
disinclination to repeat a statement if the person being addressed 
does not hear or understand it distinctly ; the speaker may repeat a 
bit of it and if necessary add a word now and then until the meaning 
has been grasped. A common method of eliciting information is 
for the questioner to give in a word or two the possible answer, and 
to watch for signs of affirmation or negation. In any case, a complete 
answer is not given as with us, but only an indication which the 
questioner must interpret for himself, audibly if he is not sure; 
the other person will then indicate by a shake of the head or by the 
word for “right ’’ or ‘ yes.” For example, amongst an Aluridja 
group in the Musgrave Ranges the question 

nyunduba mdlan yalda mirkadjuno ? 

your sister where born ? 
will almost certainly have to be followed by its repetition in a more 
definite form : 

nyundunba mdlan Widjunda mirkadjuno ? 

your (again) sister (a place) born ? 
that is, was your sister born at Widjunda? A nod or a simple yes 
(o-a) may supply the answer. The infixed -n- in nyundunba provides 
emphasis. Or take a brief conversation from Mt. Margaret, Western 
Australia, in which an important piece of information is given : 

Pundjindo ! nurago kudana wogano 

(Person’s name) your brother speared 
to which Pundjindo might answer Nadjiridilo ? What for? (What 
were the circumstances ?) and receive the reply Nanba djiridilo, 
hair-belt about. These two words are simply a key to a situation 
which the hearer is supposed to understand. The hair-belt was 
made from a deceased person’s hair and is carried by a prescribed 
relation until revenge for his death has been taken ; in the taking of 
revenge, Pundjindo’s brother was speared. The latter would, of 
course, know all the circumstances and so the four words “ brother 
speared about hair-belt ” tells him all. 

Questions are put as briefly as possible, and with the omission 
of the verb. In an Aluridja dialect: yura nyuramba yal? country 
yours where ? Eni nanana? name (your) what? The important 
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element in the question, however, is put first, such as the country or 
name. They are also put in accord with the prevailing idiom, and 
this avoids abstract phrasing. Thus, the Aluridja groups do not 
say “‘ Where do you come from ? ” but “ from which camp did you 
come ?”’ (yura kudjuba yurunmand1, camp which you-come), for a 
person must come from his last camp. The answer is simply “ that 
camp” (nara yuruna), but accompanied by a movement of head or 
lips or foot in the direction of the camp. The questioner may then 
mention a possible camp and hear in response “ yes ’”’ (0-a). 


“e 


Kakadu, like most Australian languages, has no verb “to 
be,’ but just uses the subject and predicate in juxtaposition : 
gat kumeri, | (am) afraid. Likewise, this language has no verb 
“to have,” and indeed such a means of showing possession is seldom 
employed in Australia; the noun and the pronoun or possessive 
noun suffices : 

yarya gerininda kunjolie yainma wilalu 
I two spears my camp. 


The use of pidjin English is illustrative ; the natives do not say 
so-and-so owns or possesses these spears, but usually commence 
from the concrete objects and say ‘“ spears-belonga so-and-so,” 
the ‘‘ belonga ”’ being a connecting particle. Koko-yimidir expresses 
the idea of our “‘ to-be ”’ in the sense of actual existence, by the verbs 
una, to lie down, and niygal, to sit down, in the cases of inanimate 
and animate objects respectively. “‘ To have”’ is expressed by a 
periphrasis with the help of the possessive form of the noun or 
pronoun : I have a stick =daba yato una, stick my (lies down) exists ; 
goda yato niygal, dog my (sits down) exists, that is, I have a dog. 


This characteristic of brevity results in what seems to us a 
jerkiness or snappiness of speech, something like that of a very small 
child beginning to speak. The latter says ““me good’’; the 
Gundungurra adult says yadday ya, good I, or asks minga yadday ? 
that good? But as already stated, the native does not only speak 
through the form of words and their grammaitcal construction 
and arrangement ; he also uses tonal inflexion, facial expression 
and bodily action, and in addition relies on the context. In some 
languages, too, he makes up for the absence of a verb “ to be” by 
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s 
the use of various inflexional forms of the personal pronoun or the 
adjective, as described in the next section on precision. 


PRECISION AND CONCRETENESS OF EXPRESSION 


Associated with the characteristic of brevity is that of precision 
and concreteness. The genius of the language is to give a complete 
and exact picture of a situation, if possible, in one word, or else in 
very few words. This is seen in the multiplicity of names which 
often exist for any one plant or animal. The Aborigine is a very 
exact observer and tends to use a special and unique word for each 
significant part or condition of an object, instead of employing a 
combination of general nouns, adjectives, and prepositions as we 
do in English, along with the generic name of the object. ‘‘ There 
results from this,”’ to quote the late Dr. H. Basedow, ‘‘ an enormous 
verbosity for a single object which among ourselves is denoted by a 
single word. The same is true also of the different conditions of 
natural objects, for example the waters, the distinctions of which 
are so significant for the ‘ condition of life’ of the blackfellow. This 
exactness in mode of expression is seen in the precise and separate 
name of each posture and attitude in the dances and ceremonies.’’!® 

The same characteristic of precision and the resultant multiplicity 
of words or of forms of words is true in the Aborigine’s description 
of all situations. He regards as significant, details of relationship 
and aspects of an action which we ignore or about which we generalize, 
and by means of affixes he endeavours to focus in a word the exact 
condition which he sees. As Schuermann wrote, “ In general and 
through all parts of speech, the Australian idiom lies a tendency to 
express all secondary relations of a proposition or sentence for which 
the English language has distinct words such as prepositions, con- 
junctions, interjections, auxiliary verbs et cetera, by suffixes.”’ 


Possession. 
To take the idea of possession, for example: it is a common 
feature in Eastern Australia for suffixes denoting possession to be 


19H. Basedow, “ Vergleichende Vokabularien der Aluridja- und Arunndta- 
Dialekte Zentral Australiens,”’ Zestschrift fiir Ethnologie, Vol. XL, p. 210. 
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added both to the possessive noun and the object possessed; in 
Tyattyalla, these are respectively -ga and -uvk, but if the thing 
possessed is put first for the sake of euphony, then the suffixes are 
transposed. In other words, -ga and -uk are complementary suffixes 
denoting ownership, -ga always being added to the noun which comes 
first, whether it denote the possessor or the thing possessed. In 
the phrase guli-ga der-uk (from guli, man, and der, spear), the man’s 
spear, or the man his spear, der-uk does not merely denote a spear, 
but a certain type of spear, namely one which is owned by someone. 
In at least some South-East Australian tribes, this inflexion of the 
possessed object is extended to indicate all persons and numbers. 
Thus, in the language just mentioned, der-ek, der-in and der-uk are 
my, thy and his spear respectively. These suffixes are the termina- 
tions of the personal pronouns, bangek, I, bangin, thou, and banguk, 
he. The form of word therefore not only reveals that the object is 
possessed, but also gives some very clear information about the 
possessor—the number and person. 


A further step towards precision, combined with economy, of 
statement, is seen in Koko-Yimidir which shows by different suffixes 
whether the thing possessed is actually with its owner or is temporarily 
held by someone else. The suffix -ga shows the latter condition 
and -we, -be, -me or -e, the former; magar diraiygur-ga, the old- 
man’s net, but it is not actually in his possession ; if it were, the 
phrase would be magar diraiygur-be. 


The Agent and the Instrument. 


The usual Australian feature of distinguishing by a suffix the 
agentive subject from the purely nominal subject is in keeping with 
the general principle of precision and so, too, is the use of a suffix 
to denote the instrument used by the agent in the performance of the 
action. The two suffixes are generally the same, as though the 
instrument were part of the agent. Further reference will be 
made to this aspect of the matter. Here it is sufficient to note that 
an object being used as an instrument is distinguished by its suffix 
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from an object which is possessed or from a subject which is merely 
named or is acting intransitively. 


Inflexions of the Noun. 


In some of the languages there are suffixes to indicate what 
seems to be every conceivable condition of a noun. Schuermann 
gives twenty-four for the Parnkalla, and two of these have several 
meanings each. In addition to cases denoting what we call 
nominative, agentive, instrumental and possessive, others denote the 
origin or source of a thing (-dnz), the locality of a person (-dninga), 
motion towards a person (-dnuru), motion away from (yummie), 
by way of (-tarrt), for the value of, or in return for (-peyz), about, on 
account of (-yallani), and others with an adverbial significance, 
marking a question, affirmation, entreaty, satisfaction or comparison. 
This last group of suffixes, numbering eleven, may also be used with 
other parts of speech, generally with the last word in the sentence.” 
Schuermann rightly described these particles by their function and 
did not try to invent terms to describe them, like exative (—from), 
ergative (with), ablative (by), which were used by the Rev. J. Bulmer 
for the North Wimmera tribe.24_ But whether grammatical terms 
be used or not, the employment of such a diversity of particles 
enables the language to express precisely the aspect of the situation 
under consideration. To take a final example: amongst the 
Kamilaroi there are two noun-suffixes, -kunda and -kale, both of 
which signify with, but the former has the added meaning of remaining 
with, and the latter of going with.” 


Adjectives, Prepositions and Pronouns. 


The tendency to make each word a sufficient record or repre- 
sentation of a situation is seen again in the Eastern Australian 
custom of declining adjectives as though verbs, thus making up for 


© Schuermann, A Vocabulary of the Parnkalla Language as Spoken by the Natives 
of Spencer's Gulf, pp. 4-8. Compare the description of thirteen noun-suffixes in 
Minyung. H. Livingstone, op. cit. in J. Frazer (editor) An Australian Language. 

21 J. Bulmer, “ Pine Plains Tribe,” in Brough Smyth, of. cit. Vol. II, p. 43. 
Wutyukal, by aman ; wutyinuy, from a man ; and wutyal, with a man. 

22,W. Ridley, Kamilaroi, Dippil and Turrubul, p. 5. 
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the absence of the verb “ to be.” To take a case from the Ngunawal 
(Southern Tablelands, N.S.W.) : 
munun, large. mununmayga, | am large 

mununmandyt, thou art large 
mununmany, he is large 

et cetera. The suffixes are those used in the conjugation of verbs, 

and are related to the inflexions of the personal pronouns : I, gulayga ; 

thou, gulandyu ; he, dhanu. 


The inflexion of prepositions for person illustrates the same 
urge. Thus, in the Murawarri of Southern Queensland we have: 
billuygadhiga, behind me 
billuygabunga, behind thee 
billuybuga, behind him 
billuygayuriga, behind us. 
With the exception of the first person singular, the suffixes are the 
pronominal accusative forms (buya, bumba, yuranna) with some 
modifications of the final syllable. 


This is part of the same process seen in the many inflexions of 
the personal pronoun, signifying, for example, with me, towards me, 
away from me, ef cetera. Likewise, demonstrative forms by inflexion 
and “combination of simple root-words can be made to indicate 
position, distance, direction, number, person, movement ”’ and other 
facts. For example, in the Baddyeri (Southern Queensland) : 


nyunna, that 

nyuntuna, that only 

nyulu, that (did it) 

gundhuna, that (other one) 
gumbani, that (yonder) 
nyundana, belonging to that one 
gummaraki, that (on the left) 
mattyaniki, that (on the right). 


Many such forms are also used as pronouns of the third person— 
a fact which explains the great number, the irregularity and the lack 
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of etymological connection observed among pronouns of the third 
person in many Aboriginal grammars.” 


The Pitta-Pitta (Queensland) practically supplies the verb 
“to be”’ by the inflexions of the personal pronoun which is modified 
for the present (this is the same as the past) and the future. I am, 
nanja; I shall be, nanyo; thou art, impa; thou wilt be, Ingo ; 
he is, mooie ; he will be, muyon. But the forms for the third person 
are really demonstratives and, like these, are inflected or have forms 
to show precisely where the person is ; thus, noote is he “ close-up ”’ 
in front, and there are forms for he close at the back, for he yonder, 
and so on for the feminine gender and the future tense. 


Such forms make for precision and are always employed. The 
Aborigine does not say simply e.g. this man threw at that padimelon, 
nor does he have to add more words to make the spatial relationships 
more precise ; this is done by the use of those demonstrative pronouns 
which describe the exact situation. He must, as it were, say: this- 
in-front man at yonder-on-left padimelon threw. 


Incorporation of Pronouns. 


The incorporation of pronouns in the verbal form reveals the 
same tendency of representing a situation by one word. In 
Ungarinyin, the word shows the pronominal subject and object 
(direct or indirect) as well as the verb. The Awabakal has what 
Threlkeld called a conjoined dual case; it is a combination of 
pronoun in the nominative and accusative cases. Banuy=I- 
thee (from bay I, and uy, a frequent element in the inflexion of the 
second person pronoun) ; and d:noun, thou-her (from 1, agentive of 
second person pronoun singular, and noun from bounnoun, her), 
and so on. Incidentally, Threlkeld writes that “‘ the dual number 
is essential to this language, and so necessary that conversation 
could not be carried on without it.”’ 


23 R. H. Mathews, “‘ Notes on the Australian Tribes of Queensland,”’ Jnl. Roy. 
Geog. Soc. of Aust., Queensland Branch, Vol. XX, p. 58. Ibid. ‘‘ The Murawarri and 
other Australian Languages,” Vol. XVIII, p. 56. 
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The Verb. 


The forms of the verb provide probably the best illustration of 
the characteristic of Australian languages to express the complete 
picture or the exact shade of meaning in one word, though word 
monsters are sometimes formed as a result. In Ngeumba (Wailwan) 
for example, we find such a word as bumadyillibenagadhu, which 
means I shall beat myself all day, literally beat self all-day shall. 
It is made up of buma-ga, contracted from bumulaga, the future 
tense of bumulli, to strike, the -ga being a future infix ;. -dhu, from 
yadhu, 1; dyilli, self, and bena, all day. Sometimes, however, the 
words which help out the meaning retain their individuality ; yaza 
bumullium, I beat again, and Ilanu yaia bumadhiale, I will beat 
(after some event). But more interesting are such inflexions as 
the following (from Kamilaroi) : 


murru yata gilla, good I am 

ginyt, good I was just now 

gingen, good I was this morning 

» gumyen, good I was yesterday 
gibben, good I was some time since 
giawillen, good I was long ago. 


When we learn that there are 440 or even 600 forms of a verb, 
we realize the precision of reference that is given by the verb. The 
inflexions for time are particularly numerous. Take, for example, 
the perfect tense; Planert, in discussing the Dieri, speaks of the 
following forms : 

I have done 


propinguum =to-day yato yankala win 

indefinitum — yato yankana warat 

definitum =lately yato yankana parata 

remotum =on a past yato yankanala 
occasion 

remotius =long ago yato yankanawonts. 


In Aranda he only found three perfects, indefinitum, remotum 
and remotissimum. But C. Strehlow, with personal knowledge, 
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wrote that Planert’s list was incomplete and gave the following 
suffixes for the perfect‘: 


Perfect indef. kala 
, > tet la nakala 
»  Remotum i indef. tyita 
by a idef. la mitpita 


” 7 ii indef. tyama 

” mn li def. la nitjama 

,,  Historicum indef. tjabuma 

” “ def. la mitjabuma. 


This wealth of inflexional forms, however, applies not only to 
the perfect, but to whatever other tenses are used—in some languages 
the present, imperfect and future, and also tenses in moods other 
than the indicative. On Bathurst Island there are inflexions not 
only for person, number and tense, but in each case also, for three 
moments in the tense, namely noon, morning and night. 


Noon. Morning. Night. 
I will go.. yipuan yuatuart yipakwu 
I go .. yuuta ytpatauta yiprtkita 
I went .. yeruari yeruatuart yerukurt. 


In addition suffixes can be used to indicate continuous action.”5 


In some of the tense forms, adverbs of time, somewhat con- 
tracted, can be detected, but not often. Thus, in the following 
examples of the Wiraduri past tense: 


bamalbendhu, 1 beat just now 
bamalyurrindhu, | beat this morning 
bamalgwandhu, 1 beat yesterday 
bamedhu, 1 beat (indefinite) 
bamalgridyu, I beat long ago 
yurruyal, in the morning, apparently appears infixed in bamal- 


24 W. Planert, ‘‘ Australische Forschungen. I, Aranda-Grammatik,”’ Zeitschrift 
fiir Ethnologie, Vol. XX XIX, p. 557; “II, Dieri-Grammatik,” ibid., Vol. XL, 691. 
C. Strehlow, “ Einige Bemerkungen uber die von Dr. Planert auf Grund der 
Forschungen des Missionars Wettengel veroffentlichte Aranda-Grammatik,” ibid., 
Vol. XL, p. 700. 


25 Manuscript put at my disposal by Fr. John McGrath. 
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yurrindhu, as yurri. In other cases, however, there is no apparent 
connection with any adverbs recorded by the investigator. 


This characteristic of indicating as far as possible in one word 
the complete situation is seen in Ngunawal (Southern Tablelands, 
N.S.W.) language in which the verb is inflected for number to agree 
with the object-noun as well as with the agent. A kangaroo saw 
I=buru nangurriyga, but a pair of kangaroos saw I=—burumbla 
nangurriybla, and several kangaroos saw I=burulula nangurriydyula. 
In the verb, the suffixes -bla and -dyula indicate that I saw 
respectively two or several (of something) and the object is declined 
in concord.2 Thus the very form of the transitive verb tells some- 
thing about the result of its activity. This is not an isolated instance. 
In Kakadu we find the same phenomenon.?’? I you (one person) 
met=yatya yeinyima paparada; 1 you (two persons) met=yatya 
inyamina purparamina; and I you (three persons) met=yatya 
inyadima purpalida. In Worora, the dual and trial signs when 
suffixed to transitive verbs refer to the objects of the verbs ; in such 
cases the subjects are indicated in the prefix.?® 


SIGNIFICANT USE OF SOME SUFFIXES 


The use of some of the suffixes denoting case shows that a slightly 
different view is taken of some situations in Aboriginal thought than 
inours. Thus, we think of the possessive case as denoting ownership, 
and we frequently express this by an ’s. Now the Tyattyalla of 
Victoria add certain pronominal suffixes to nouns to denote personal 
ownership (-ek=my, -in=thy, -uk=his, and so on); for example 
gattimgattim-ek=boomerang-mine. But the same suffixes are added 
to what we term prepositions and adverbs in order to denote relative 
position; thus, walmeng-ek (-in, -uk)=behind me (thee, him) ; 
that is, the condition of being behind belongs to me (you, him). 


26 R. H. Mathews, “ The Wiraduri and other Languages,” Journal of the Royal 
Anthropological Institute, Vol. XXXIV, pp. 289, 298. 

27B. Spencer, Native Tribes of the Northern Territory, p. 451. This needs 
checking, for the terminations -ina and -ida indicate agreement with dual and trial 
subjects respectively, p. 449. 

28 A. Capell, ‘‘ The Structure of Australian Languages,’ Oceania, Vol. VIII, 
No. I, p. 45. 
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It is another example of the precise and concrete manner of the 
language and thought to which attention has been drawn. 

We are accustomed to think that advantage should be expressed 
by the dative, but in Wikmunkan texts and translations supplied by 
Miss Ursula McConnel, the possessive suffix is used for this purpose ; 
that is, from our point of view, what is done for a person is gram- 
matically possessed by someone. Thus: 

kityaka 1vtya pamanda. 

for-bark she-used-to-go for-her-husband. 
The -da of pamanda indicates ownership. Similarly, nyinta naka 
yatava tyana=you water mine (i.e. for me) go (and get). 

An interesting illustration of this comes from the Gundungurra 
(south-east coast of N.S.W.), in which the same suffix indicates 
possession and advantage or reception—in other words, the genitive 
and dative. The man begs food for the woman, is literally, the man 
begs the woman’s food. 

The use of the genitive is similar in Aranda; the suffix -ka 
(a) denotes possession, (6) shows to whose advantage or disadvantage 
an action is performed : 

ta trbuya inaka kmribataka 

I fishes caught old man-for (of) 
and (c) expresses the purpose of an action: 

aragutja inkuka laka. 

(the) woman bullrushes-for went. 


If we try to fit the second and third uses into our concept of possession, 
we get the following meanings: (b) I caught the old man’s fishes ; 
as they were for him, they were, in purpose, already his; and (c) 
the woman of the bullrushes went, as though in description at least, 
she were characterized by a relation to builrushes. We may compare 
our coal-miners who are miners of coal, or the ‘‘ hewers and workers 
of stone and timber”’ and the “ workers of iniquity”’ in the Old 
Testament. It should be noticed that there is also a dative form, 
denoted in Aranda by the suffix -na ; atuana, to the man.?® 

The Parnkalla provides another illustration: -ru denotes (a) 
possession, (b) the purpose of an action ; kalalta mankut’atto kuyaru, 


29H. Kempe, op. cit., p. 3. 
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dry bark I-shall-take fish-of ; I shall take dry bark to fish or for the 
purpose of fishing. The bark is regarded as belonging to the fish- 
situation ; it is bark “ belonga fish’ as the natives would translate 
it. Incidentally, the bark is burnt as a torch and carried along the 
edge of the shore, and the fish are caught as they make towards the 
light. Mati-ru yukatat means food-of I-shall-go, as though my going 
belonged to the food, or the obtaining of food, which indeed it does ; 
(c) -ru also indicates the place or object to which a person is moving. 
The moving (the going or coming) belongs as it were to the destination. 
This use is similar to the preceding one. 

Another interesting use of the genitive comes from the Ngunawal 
(N.S.W.). The object of a verb may be in the genitive case as though 
it were the possessor of the action or of its result. 

Baual-ga burrai-yu yuburin dyuin-ga. 

man (agent) wallaby (possessor) killed spear (instrumental). 

A very interesting example of the genitive suffix comes from 
North Queensland. When the Wikmunkan wish to express the idea 
that the swampy ground was (or proved to be) firm enough for the 
man to walk on, they say “ ground firm remaining, the man walked 
on it.” The first three words are aka yantampa wunanda. Now the 
-da of wunanda denotes possession, indicating, from our point of 
view, that the firm ground belonged to the condition of remaining. 
Of course, the important fact for the person walking is the remaining— 
not just that the ground is firm, but that it remains so. 

In Kabi, adjectives are formed from nouns by the addition of the 
pronominal genitive sign, yur (yu or no) to a noun to imply the 
possession of the quality expressed by the noun, as wulw1, smoke, 
wulwi-yur, smoky ; dhilil, noise; dhilil-yur, noisy. But the same 
suffix may be added to an adjective, giving it a varied but related 
meaning: baiyt, sore, batyi-yur, sick (that is possessing sore).* 

The suffix which denotes the nominative when acting as an agent 
is also very interesting, for in some languages it is used in several 
ways, indicating situations or conditions which we would not regard 
as agentive in function or character. R. H. Mathews speaks of an 
instrumental case ; the instrument with which a person performs an 


30 J. Mathew, Two Representative Tribes, pp. 211-2. 
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action is indicated by a special suffix. This corresponds to our use 
of the Latin ablative, but in the languages of South-East Australia 
this suffix is the same as that used to indicate the agentive case, and 
so to denote the subject using the instrument. In the Bungandity 
(S.A.) 

druala gal winan gettup-getiupa. 

man (agent) dog beat boomerang-with. 


The instrument is apparently identified with the agent or regarded 
as an extension of him. It is the man-boomerang who is beating the 
dog, or both the man and the boomerang are doing the beating ; 
in both words the activity is indicated by the same affix. Sometimes 
the suffix is omitted from the nominative.*4_ Another example may 
be taken from the Awabakal (N.S.W.) 

makaro liturulla _warai-to. 

fish thou-pierce spear. 
The suffix -to in waraito denotes the agentive case, but it also used to 
indicate the instrument ; the translation is “ pierce thou the fish 
with a spear.”’%? 

In Parnkalla, ya denotes (a) the agentive, (b) the instrumental 
or ablative as Schuermann calls it ; in the sentence the boy hit me 
with a stone, the words for both boy and stone have the suffix -ya ; 
(c) the reason of an action; Schuermann gives as an example : 

yukatia mai madlanga, 

I-shall-go food I-have not, 
meaning, I shall go away because I have no food. The suffix suggests 
that the “‘ having-not ’’ was the agent or instrument of my going 
away, as is the case. 


According to Mathews, the instrumental case sometimes takes 
the place of our accusative case. Thus, in the Thurrawal, “ I threw 
a boomerang at a crow”’ is translated : 

warrangan-dya wawarnay yerrtayai— 
boomerang (instrumental) crow threw-I (agent) 


31 R. H. Mathews, “ Language of the Bungandity Tribe, S.A.,” Journal of the 
Royal Society of New South Wales, Vol. XX XVII, p. 65. Also known as the Buandik 
tribe. 


32. E. Threlkeld, An Australian Grammar, pp. 108, I11, 117. 
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the native idea being I threw at a crow with a boomerang, in the 

same way as the sentence “‘ a man struck a child with a boomerang ”’: 
yuin-dyu warrangan-dya gujaga bulmaia 
man (agent) boomerang (instrumental) child _ struck. 

In both cases the boomerang is regarded as part of the agent ; 

I-boomerang threw ; man-boomerang struck. 

The ablative form, denoted by a suffix without any preposition, 
may express several meanings according to the context. In the 
Aranda the suffix ya may signify the direction whence the material 
from or out of which an article is made ; or it may denote the cause 
for, or the motive from, which a thing is done. Thus in the sentences 
‘He brought water from the well,” ‘‘ he made a spear out of ( from) 
mulga’”’ and “ he fights for the sake of the boy,”’ the same suffix is 
added to the nouns, well, mulga and boy. The well, the mulga and 
the boy make the particular actions possible or necessary. There 
is also a special suffix, kaguia, which denotes “ for the sake of.”’ 

There are other interesting multiple uses of suffixes in various 
languages, but the above instances will give some idea of the thought 
which is being expressed. 


WorpD-BUILDING, MEANING AND EXTENSION 


A living language is able to form new words, to make use of 
foreign words, probably in a modified form, and also to extend the 
denotation of its already existing words to meet new situations. The 
Aboriginal languages stand this test. Moreover, nothing is more 
fascinating than the study of the words so made or of the extensions 
of meaning. It is a way into the thought of the people concerned. 

In some instances the one form of word may be an adjective or 
noun, but in many languages there are regular processes for forming 
an adjective from a noun and vice versa, and for forming other parts 
of speech from one another. This must be expected when affixation 
is so widely used to express very slight differences in meaning. 

Mention has been made of the Kabi method of forming adjectives 
by suffixing the pronominal genitive sign to nouns. Other endings 
are used for making adjectives out of other parts of speech. The 


resultant meanings are sometimes significant : the adjective formed 
oO 
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from wuru, before, is wuru-wendh, old; from dhandar, slippery, is 


dhanderban, meaning agreeable ; and from dhali, now, is dhali-ban, 
new. 


In Aranda, verbs are formed from adjectives and substantives by 
the addition of -era or -i/a and the final verbal affix -ma ; thus albana, 
weak: albanerama, to become weak; Jara, a creek, larerama, to 
swim. Likewise, certain suffixes are used to form substantives from 
verbs and other nouns; altjiva, dream; altjiriya, dream-state or 
dream-time ; ingua, night, imgua-riya, sleep-walker. Compound 
verbs play an important part in the language: albmelama, to repeat, 
from albuma, to return, and ilama,tosay. Some words are formed by 
repetition: etopa, belt, etopala, on the outside, elopatopa, margin ; 
kwatja, water, kwatja-kwatja, watery (liquid).** 

The faculty of word-formation by affixation is very important 
when it includes a regular mechanism for the formation of abstract 
nouns from verbs and adjectives. In Dieri, the suffixes -etja, -kantj1, 
-la and -ni added to the appropriate verbs form abstract nouns: 
najinajtbana, to contemplate, nazinazibanietja, contemplation or 
consideration. In Aranda -vja and -ma are suffixed to verbs and 
adjectives respectively; mingalauma, to suffer; mningalaunja, 
suffering. The existence of such mechanism shows that the power 
of abstract thought must be present. 


In some languages, however, as far as our knowledge goes, there 
are very few, if any, abstract nouns, and abstract notions are 
expressed by adjectives used as nouns. In Gundungurra, for 
example, midjuk, sharp, also means a point, and expresses the idea of 
sharpness. In Koko-Yimidir, dulinbil means sad and also sadness 
and seriousness, final is clever and intelligence, kult angry and anger. 
But in addition, the latter language, according to Dr. Roth, possesses 
abstract words such as gzlgi, jealousy ; dinga, hunger ; and yartabar, 
fright ; yinzl is cowardice and also coward; duyu, death and also 
corpse. 

The formation of words from parts of the body to denote 
psychological and physiological conditions affords some insight into 


33 For such examples vide W. Planert, Aranda-Grammatik, Zeitschrift fiir 
Ethnologie, Vol. XX XIX, pp. 551-66; also H. Kempe, of. cit., pp. 1-54. 
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native thought and knowledge. In Koko-Yimidir, from kambogo, 
head, are formed kambogo-gulygil (head heavy), stupid, and kambogo- 
budar (head light), sensible ; stupid is also expressed by the words 
milka-mul, that is, ear-without, for the ear is believed to be the organ 
of understanding. To hear is to understand, as in the scriptural 
saying: “‘ He that hath ears to hear, let him hear.” Walu, side 
of face or temple, combined with -dindal (to bite), denotes headache, 
and with -gulboigo (together) means similarity (in appearance); mil- 
waril (eye-to fly) is mad or drunk, and mzl-namba (eye-closed) means 
careless or won’t see; wau-wu, breath or soul, with the suffix 
-diy (with), means hopefully or with all my heart, while wau-wu-mul 
(mul=without) signifies lost heart or despair. To be soft-tongued 
(nandar-matchul, tongue soft) is to mumble or babble. To soften 
ears is to be homesick and to refuse ears (milka-yandal) is to forget. 
To break open the ears is to turn over a new leaf, to amend ; for the 
ears formerly shut are now open, and one’s conduct is understood. 
Amongst the Kamilaroi, to have blind-ears is to be deaf. 

In the Kabi language also, mental states are usually expressed 
by words or phrases descriptive of some physical action or condition. 

nolla kalangur (stomach or inside good), cheerful. 

nolla warabin (inside trembling), frightened. 

nolla katyaman (inside biting), sorry. 

mi makbiman (eyes hiding), jealous. 

muru worubaliman (nose uplifting), supercilious. 

pinay baluman (ears dying), to forget. 

pinay gulum (ears dull), deaf or mad. 


Morphological Processes. 


To use Planert’s words for the Dieri, the language exhibits 
great energy in morphological processes, but with the natural result 
that word-monsters sometime appear. Take for example the Groote 
Eylandt word for harpoon, amumgualyumpa: it is a compound of 
amum from amumore, the fingers; gual from agualya, flesh; and 
yumpa from ininyumpa, to dive; and means literally fingers-flesh- 
dive. This is an accurate description of what occurs. Holding the 
harpoon in his fingers, the native drives it into the flesh of the dugong 
or turtle, diving to add the weight of his body to the thrust. Planert 
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quotes a missionary’s translation into Dieri of the Biblical word 
money-changers : mardatandrakaritjinalkanietjant. This is literally 
stone (marda), fruit (tandra), to turn round (from karitji-na, to turn 
round, and karitji-malkana, to make turn round), and etjani, the 
sign of the substantive. It thus means the stone-fruit or money 
turners.*4 


Many compound words repay analysis; for example, in the 
Adelaide language karndowortt, scorpion, is made up of karndo, 
lightning, and worti, tail; yadhabarti, the native bee, is fire-insect, 
and warrapadmiti, windpipe, means literally words walk.*5 In 
the Wikmunkan language, pamiuma, husband, consists of pama, 
man, and tuma, fire; that is, the husband is the man of the fire; 
and a-:kwotyan, a road, is from aka, ground, and wotyan, across. 
The Wudthaurung form tarekabil, an erect person, from tare, spear, 
for he is straight like a spear ; and yanabul, visitor, from yam-ik, I go, 
for he is one coming and going. 


Extension of Denotation. 


The extension of the denotation of a word to include different 
phenomena, objects or actions is a very interesting process, for it 
reveals the associations which strike, or are important to, the 
possessors of the language, and also shows that the latter is active. 
Thus, the Nyul-Nyul has one word, maran, for to spear, to sting, to 
rain and to bite. We can recognize the association of ideas: a 
sting pierces like a spear and so does the rain on the bare skin, and a 
bite is similar to a sting or the piercing of a spear. Nowadays, the 
same word is used for to write and to sew ; the idea of the spear is 
still dominant, both as regards its shape and piercing quality. 


The Koko-Yimidir also use the one term for more than one 
object on account of the resemblance existing between them ; that 
is, the original denotation is extended : burn-ga is kangaroo pouch and 
dilly-bag ; magar, cob-web and fish-net ; milka, ear and a loop ina 


* Planert, op. ctl., p. 686. 


%® Teichelmann and Schuermann, Outlines of a Grammar, Vocabulary and 
Phraseology of the Aborigines of South Australia ; noted by T. A. Parkhouse, ‘ Some 
Words of the Australian Autochthone,’’ Mankind, Vol. 2, No. 1, p. 17. 
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piece of string; gulgi, finger or toe-nail and the native chisel ; 
kuman, leg and tree root; yamu-yarijar, mother-fright (son of a 
coward) and dingo. Amongst the Swan River natives, Victoria, 
yanga was a man’s beard, the roots of a tree or plant and also the sun 
(probably based on the similarity of the sun’s rays to the beard). 


In most languages, some names of objects are descriptive of the 
material out of which these are made; in Koko-Yimidir, mirrimbal 
is the cockatoo top-knot and the head ornament made from it ; 
mongan, the Pandanus and the armlet made from it; do-war, a 
species of Black Palm and the spear made from it, and soon. We 
may compare our use of the word copper for the metal and the 
washing utensil made from it. 


The same process is seen in the extension of the denotation 
of native words to cover introduced objects. To take Koko- 
Yimidir again: yavan, the dorsal spines of a fish, is applied to wire 
nails ; duygalu, the oval depression made in the mud by a stingaree, 
is used for a basin or saucer; bodu, Melaleuca (ti-tree) bark, for 
blanket ; bor, dried grass, tea; yoku, tree, a horn of a bullock ; 
multr-godera, tooth-two, scissors; ef cetera. The Forrest River 
natives call the bullock djelimbera, after the upright stick ornament 
worn in the hair, naming the whole animal after some special 
characteristic, in this case, the horns; likewise donkey is woyaloy, ears. 
A boat in Koko-Yimidir is yulal, a flat piece of wood, because it is 
made of such pieces of wood. Sometimes the association is one of 
contiguity or use rather than similarity ; thus, the Koko-Yimidir 
call tobacco by their word for smoke ; horse is yaku-gaygal, shoulder- 
child, that is pick-a-back. 

But the process is especially interesting when the word used 
shows the value placed on, or opinion held about, the introduced 
object or person. The Broome district words for policemen tell their 
own story: in Karadjeri he is called weder, fierce, severe-looking ; 
in Yanor, lendo, sour, salty; and in Djaru, yawadaro watnowadjt, 
the chaining horseman. We should remember this, for no matter 
how kind an individual policeman may be, he stands in the natives’ 
eyes for severity, external authority and chains. 
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THOUGHT-PROCESSES AND THE ABSENCE OF CERTAIN FORMS OF 
SPEECH 


The absence or infrequent use of certain parts of speech does not 
necessarily mean the absence of the processes of thought which we 
express through them. There are no relative pronouns in the 
Australian languages, the relationship being expressed in other ways. 
In Aranda, for example, the demonstrative pronoun may be repeated : 

atuala nala, nana tmurka albuka, worana tukala. 

man this, this yesterday went away, the-boy has beaten. 
that is, ‘‘ the man who went away yesterday has beaten the boy.” 
Sometimes it is expressed by a participial form of the verb: 

tlupa tera, iltana mbakatnarakala, jivaka. 

axes two, house-on leaning, disappeared. 
that is, ‘the two axes, which were leaning on the house, 
disappeared.’’** This participial method is not common. The 
Worora use the third person forms of the cardinal pronoun,®’ but 
the usual device is to give the two situations in juxtaposition. Thus, 
in Kamilaroi, 


yarmurrt yurt yannamyen ; burran yar garamulnyen 
that-man went-away yesterday ; boomerang-mine stole- 
yesterday.*® 


Such methods illustrate the discrete and apparently disconnected 
nature of the language, but both speakers and hearers connect the 
ideas. The absence of a true copulative conjunction, a characteristic 
of Australian languages, is a similar phenomenon. The speaker 
merely enumerates the objects, names or situations with a pause, and 
usually some expressive sound such as a / or eh !, between each. R. H. 
Mathews attributes this “to the numerous modifications of the 
different parts of speech, by means of which sentences are brought 
together without the help of connecting words.’’?® 


36H. Kempe, of. cit., p. II. 

37 J. R. B. Love, “ An Introduction to the Worrora Language,” Journal of the 
Royal Society of Western Australia, Vol. XVII, p. 62. 

38 R. H. Mathews, “‘ Languages of the Kamilaroi and other Aboriginal Tribes 
of — South Wales,” Journal of the Royal Society of New South Wales, Vol. XX XIII, 
p. 265. 

39“ Languages of N.S.W.,”” Proceedings American Philosophical Society, Vol. 
XLII, p. 255. 
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In the same way, the Aborigines do not employ alternative 
prepositions, that is, there is nothing corresponding to our “ either. . . 
or.”’ But this does not mean that they cannot or do not see and 
weigh alternative lines of actions or objects of desire. They may 
put the alternatives side by side, possibly in the form of questions, 
and then state their decision, or put one possibility in the form of a 
question and the other as an assertion. In South-Western Australia, 

nyina-ka guliy yaingulty. 

you going I going ? 
means are you going or am I? There is, however, no particle or 
affix denoting the alternative nature of the question ; the suffix -ka 
is an interrogative. 

The absence of words corresponding to English “‘ same. . . as, 
as. ..as,” and “ than” does not imply an inability to appreciate 
equality, similarity or comparative value. Equality is indicated by 
juxtaposition, e.g. short this, short that ; meaning that they are both 
short. But in some languages, at least, there are definite words 
expressing similarity and comparison ; in Koko-Yimidir, yimidir= 
similar ; difference is rendered by walu-yendu, literally side-another ; 
and the prefixes gura- (more) and kana- (first) express respectively the 
comparative and superlative of adjectives. In Aranda the suffixes 
-ekura and -indora denote the comparative and superlative. Yet, given 
such forms, the ideas compared or contrasted are set out in two 
statements, as it were balanced against each other ; thus, in Koko- 
Yimidir, our wommeras are similar= 

milbir nanu nayun una, yato yimidiruna 

wommera your there is, mine similar is. 

Our dilly-bags are different = 

nanu burnga una, yato walu-yendu. 

your dilly-bag exists, mine different. 
The spear is longer than the wommera= 

mailbir galbat, kalka guragalbat. 

wommera long, spear more-long. 

Comparison is often expressed by two juxtaposed statements, as 
just illustrated, without a conjunction to link them together— 
another example of the discrete nature of the language, but in the 
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absence of a word expressing difference or degree, a negative or words 
signifying contrast are employed. In Anewan, this is better than 
that =runyera indya, irruya indyunda ; literally, good this, bad that. 
In Gundungurra, the woman is more hungry than the boy=bullan 
madt thiallamin, bubal mugu ; that is, woman more hungry, boy not. 
Iam better than thou=yadduy ya, gulandji gudha; good I, thou 
bad. I'll eat before I drink=thimbullininga, wimbali-djamniya ; 
I'll eat first, I'll drink after. In Pitta-Pitta, I am more thirsty 
than the woman=fwkela-yetja nardja, wangala malo, thirsty-more 
I-am, woman not; this is the very same order of words as in the 
similar Gundungurra sentence. 

As an example of expressing the superlative we may take the 
following (also Gundungurra)® : 

yivan baridjt nin bubal gadba. 
among whole lot that boy bad. 

Thus though the Aborigines arrange the expression of comparison 
of ideas and situations somewhat differently from our method, yet 
they do compare and contrast, and express the results of these mental 
operations. 

The potential mood is absent but its significance is expressed 
by a periphrasis : in Kamilaroi, I can speak is murru yaz goalle, good 
(or able) I will-speak; that is, the potential is expressed by a 
combination of the future indicative and an adjective. 

The idea that the Aborigines do not possess general terms is 
very persistent in spite of evidence to the contrary, but as John 
Mathew wrote in 1898, in his Eaglehawk and Crow (p. 161), “‘ there 
are scores of words in every dialect testifying to the contrary.” 
The Kabi, for example, have general names for animal, man, tree, 
stone, creek, mountain and so forth. “‘ The only grounds for the 
delusion referred to are the facts that some classes of objects have not 


40 For the Gundungurra, R. H. Mathews and M. M. Everitt, ‘‘ The Organization, 
Language and Initiation Ceremonies of the Aborigines of the South-East Coast of 
New South Wales,” Journal of the Royal Society of New South Wales, Vol. XXXIV, 
p. 268. For the Anewan, R. H. Mathews, “ Languages of New South Wales,” 
Proceedings American Philosophical Society, Vol. XLII, p. 253. For the Pitta- 
Pitta, W. E. Roth, The Aborigines of Nurt..-: cst Central Queensland. For the 
Koko-Yimidir, W. E. Roth, The Structure of the Koko-Yimidir Language, North 
Queensland Ethnography Bulletin No. 2. 
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been generalized and that there is a preference for the special 
distinctive name, even where a general one exists. Thus, instead of 
speaking of a tree, the native prefers to specialize the particular kind 
of tree.”’ 


Similar evidence could be readily supplied from tribe after 
tribe. Everywhere in the Kimberleys there are nouns for classes of 
objects, like gulun, tree; gundariy, fish; mati, vegetable food, and 
kuyu, meat, in the Hall’s Creek District ; in Bard there are general 
terms for turtle, yam, fish, snake, e¢ cetera; in the south-west of 
Western Australia we find daja, flesh food, mar’am, vegetable food, 
jerda, bird, j1lba, grass, and many other such terms; and in Koko- 
Yimidir, words for insect, bird, snake, child, fish, edible plant; edible 
animal, fern, grass, tree and other things including sickness. 


Abstract terms also seem to be comparatively rare, but as 
already mentioned, they are not altogether absent. Indeed, some 
languages, like the Aranda and Dieri, possess regular mechanisms for 
their formation. We should remember, too, that the formation of 
nouns by the combination of words implies the power of abstract 
thinking. For example, the Aranda bring together the ideas of 
“old” and “ seeing ’’ to make the verb “ to become old” ; inguia, 
old, and evama, to see; itnguierama, to see old (old age), that is, to 
become old. 


In this matter of abstract notions the following remark of 
H. Kempe should be borne in mind—the same Kempe who prepared 
a very valuable dictionary and grammar of the Aranda language. 
His vocabulary consisted of 1700 words apart from conjugations and 
declensions, and there could be, he stated, 600 forms of a single verb : 
‘Even up to the present day,’’ he wrote in 1890, “ expressions 
crop up for things it was thought the natives had no words.’’ Since 
his time Pastor Strehlow, and more recently Mr. T. G. H. Strehlow, 
have considerably extended our knowledge of the same Aranda 
language, and in doing so have shown definitely that the mental life 
of the Aborigines is much richer than has hitherto been realized. 
In particular, our increasing knowledge of the secret life with its 
myths and chants shows that there, probably more than in the 


speech of everyday, use is made of abstract terms, metaphorical 
D 
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expression, poetic form, delicate shades of meaning and dramatic 
presentation, resulting in a literature which is an inspiration and a 
source of life to the initiated. 


CONCLUSION 


The purpose of this article has been to emphasize the importance 
and indeed, the necessity of approaching the study of a language 
through an understanding of the culture of which it forms a living 
part. Of course, the reverse is also true. An investigator must 
know the language if he is to understand the culture, but not as an 
instrument or tool. The language is not just something used by 
the culture in order to express itself or to fulfil some purpose, any 
more than a people’s economics, religion and social organization are 
cultural tools. Like them, language is an aspect of a people’s life. 
It is the people doing something, in fact living, and it can no more 
be studied in isolation than any of the other aspects. They are 
all intertwined and enrich, modify and explain each other. Man 
must eat, associate with others and deal with the unseen just as 
much as he must talk. Ultimately he cannot do any one of these 
without at the same time doing the others. Thus, apart from the 
consideration of word forms and phonetic structure, the knowledge 
of a language grows with the knowledge of a culture, and vice versa. 


I have, therefore, made little reference to syntax,4! but have 
tried to suggest the way in which a knowledge of the cultural context 
enables us to understand the meaning of Aboriginal words and 
phrases and also opens up the possibility of expressing our ideas in a 
native tongue, though not in any literal fashion. I have then 
pointed out some of the characteristics of Aboriginal forms of 
expression, in particular, economy and the endeavour to give precise, 
complete and almost concrete pictures of the situations, conditions 
and phenomena to which reference is being made. Attention has been 
drawn to the facility of Aboriginal languages in word-formation and 
in the extension of meaning to cover new facts and phenomena, and 
I have suggested that thought processes are not necessarily absent 


41 This has been considered in general in another article of the series: A. Capell, 
“The Structure of Australian Languages,’ Oceania, Vol. VIII, No. 1. 
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because the forms of expression with which we associate them are 
not employed. Other forms may be used. Moreover, since deeper 
knowledge has revealed in some instances the presence of notions 
and terms which were formerly thought wanting, we must not draw 
premature conclusions. 

Another interesting point to which attention could be drawn 
is the existence of a secret language which is taught to each initiate 
as he proceeds through his degrees. It consists of special words 
for common objects and terms of reference. This subject has not 
been fully studied, so that we do not know whether this is a complete 
language in itself or whether the everyday verbs and particles must 
be used along with the secret names for objects, animals, parts of 
the human body and, in some tribes at least, special pronouns, 
relationship terms and short phrases of general utility. The existence 
of this secret language is significant. The initiated can, and must 
from time to time, enter the secret life of myth, rite and symbol ; 
when in this state, their actions have a special meaning ; even their 
food is sacred and so too is the blood which they draw from their 
arm-veins. But just as a man must speak as well as eat and act, so 
this aspect of his activity must, like the others, be sacred. Thus, 
in the sacred life, the language being a part of that life, is sacred, 
It is not just something used in it—a tool, but is itself filled with 
“virtue,” with the emotional significance which appertains to the 
sacred world, and it has no meaning apart from that world. 

Thus, in both the sacred and secular spheres, the language of 
the Aborigines is a vital part of their culture, and progress in the 
mastery of it depends on an increasing understanding of their social, 
economic and religious life. 

A. P. ELKIN 











WOMEN IN MANAM 
By CAMILLA H. WEDGWooD 
(Continued from Volume VII, No. 4) 


Domestic Relations between Husband and Wife. 


ib heya villages in Manam are for the most part composed of a number 

of scattered homesteads,!’ each of which contains one or two large 
houses raised on piles and a small hut built on the ground. The 
large house may be occupied by a single married couple and their 
children, or by a man and his two wives, or by two married couples, 
usually two brothers or an elderly man and his wife and one of their 
married sons. If there is only one couple the house is open at the 
front and closed at the back with a partition wall shutting off an 
inner room. If the house belongs to a polygynous man or if two 
couples are living in it, it is open at both ends and the central portion 
is screened off to make a private room. On the floor of the open 
part of the house is a fire-place. This is constructed by the wife 
who thereby establishes her claim to the house or to that part of it 
wherein her fire-place is made. One man, who had two wives, built 
a new house and I asked him which end would be occupied by which 
wife. He answered that he did not know, for they had not yet 
made their fire-places, and he clearly indicated by his tone and 
manner that this was a matter which the two women would settle 
between themselves. 


At such a house the female friends and relatives and clansfolk 
of the man or his wife freely visit. Those closely allied may go up 
into it without special invitation and even in the absence of its 
mistress (unless it has been formally closed by a tabu sign) ; others 


17 In some villages there is now a street-like arrangement of the houses, but this 
is due to the influence of the Government, and is not native. (Vide C. H. Wedgwood, 
“ Report on Field Work in Manam Island, New Guinea,” Oceania, Vol. IV, No. 4, 
Pp. 383.) 
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usually stand on the ground below or half-way up the ladder leading 
from the ground to the floor level until invited to ascend and enter. 
Men, however, are seldom found inside the house. The husband 
sometimes sits there and eats there ; and the woman’s own brothers, 
sons and father and her husband’s father may also enter, but more 
distant kin rarely if ever do so. The house seems to be essentially 
the woman’s sphere.!§ 

The little hut on the ground is the husband’s sleeping hut, and 
in wet weather it is sometimes used during the day time as a place 
where he can chat with his friends, though more usually (unless the 
rain is very heavy) they sit beneath the shelter of the house. This 
segregation of the sexes must not be over-emphasized, however, for 
though the women folk may be seated inside the house and the men 
outside or even in the little hut, they not infrequently share in each 
other’s talk, especially if it is concerned with something of general 
interest, shouting remarks and badinage to one another. 

I believe it would be true of the people of Manam to say that, 
in the management of the home and the tending of the children, 
husband and wife are partners each with his or her own special sphere 
of activity. This co-operation is particularly noticeable in the lives 
of middle-aged and elderly couples, but even between a young man 
and his wife, who may be constantly bickering, it is also apparent. 
Because of the recognized division of labour between the sexes, 
men and women are dependent upon one another for their comfort, 
and we find that, usually, a husband interferes as little in his wife’s 
purely feminine affairs as she does in his masculine ones. In general 
the women rather resent criticism or advice from men in their 
concerns, and certainly they are not usually inclined to act upon it. 
I had the fortune to be the central figure in an incident which clearly 
illustrated this. The rites to release a woman from the tabus 
associated with childbirth were being performed, and, because she 
was of high rank, these included a feast. The women of her village 
and her and her husband’s female kinsfolk brought supplies of 
vegetables which they cooked at her husband’s homestead. This 


18] was never told that other men might not enter the house, I only observed 
that they never did so. While I was in Manam it never occurred to me to ask for a 
definite statement on this matter. 
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food, together with some portions of boiled fowl, was placed in dishes, 
which were distributed among all those who had helped in the 
cooking or in the performance of the rites, each woman taking her 
portion home.!® I, with the others, had helped to prepare the food, 
and was therefore presented with a dish of it. One of the men 
present, an elderly relative of the woman’s husband, objected to my 
being given anything, saying that I was not one of them and therefore 
had no right to the food. Thereupon the woman’s mother turned 
on him, arms akimbo, and addressed to him in terms of shrill indigna- 
tion a short harangue, the gist of which was, so far as I was able to 
follow the torrent of words, that it was her business to decide who 
should receive food and that as I had helped in the cooking I was 
entitled to my share. Then, as though to emphasize her right to 
do as she pleased in this matter, and also perhaps to atone for her 
kinsman’s discourtesy to me and to show her friendship, she presented 
me further with a generous portion of boiled chicken. The man 
laughed lightly, as though rather embarrassed and said no more. 
Husband and wife complain if the other does his or her special 
work inadequately, and such complaints, particularly if the wife is 
at fault, may lead to blows, temporary estrangement or even divorce. 
If a woman fails to look after the children properly or fails to cook 
enough food for her husband and any guests who may visit him, 
he may upbraid her bitterly. I asked a man one day why his wife 
was crying and he told me, in a tone of conscious virtue, that he had 
beaten her because she had not washed the baby properly for two 
days. Another man beat his wife, Morua, rather severely because 
when Ainda his daughter (by an earlier marriage) had given birth to 
her first child, Morua had not brought her to her father’s home for 
the confinement, but had neglected her, leaving her to the care of 
her husband’s people.” What interested me on this occasion was 


19] have used the term “ feast’ to indicate the giving of cooked food; on 
certain occasions this is eaten in the homestead of the ‘‘ maker of the feast ’’; on 
certain others it is taken home by each guest and consumed at his or her own place. 


20 Normally a girl goes to her parents’ homestead to give birth to her first child, 
being brought thither by her mother, who also plays the leading part in tending her 
and arranging for the rites connected with birth. Ainda’s own mother was dead. 
Ainda’s father was very angry that her baby was not born at his homestead and that 
she did not occupy the maternity hut which he had built for her. He refused to 
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that Morua received a good deal of sympathy from some of the other 
women. Normally they are ready enough to condemn one of their 
own sex for laziness and other minor vices, but Morua’s wounds 
stimulated what might be termed sex-loyalty in them, and her 
husband was spoken of with antagonism. This same Morua was also 
often in disgrace because she was lazy and though she always had 
food for her husband she did not usually have sufficient to entertain 
his casual guests as generously as his rank demanded. 


The care of infants and young children is mostly in the hands 
of the mother, but fathers take a considerable share in this work, 
and it certainly is not regarded in Manam, as it is in our own society, 
as essentially a woman’s province. It is by no means unusual to find 
a man, engaged in some sedentary occupation in his homestead, 
looking after a couple of toddlers while his wife is away gardening. 
Even small infants are left in the care of a father or grandfather, and 
I have seen a man nursing his sick baby with as much tenderness and 
skill as any woman could have shown. 

In later childhood and adolescence a girl becomes inevitably 
more under the influence of her mother than of her father, since 
she works with her in the house and gardens, but as has already been 
mentioned the emotional bond between father and daughter continues 
to be very strong. Likewise a boy after the age of seven or eight 
becomes increasingly independent of his mother, but here too the 
emotional bond persists and when the lad is grown up it is often an 
important factor in social and family life. In this context it must 
be remembered that, generally, a boy’s bride-to-be lives with his 
mother for sometimes several years before his true marriage and 
that even after this he and his wife continue usually to dwell in his 
parents’ homestead. A woman’s interest and to some extent active 
participation in her son’s life may, therefore, continue throughout 
her life. I observed that sons generally showed considerable 
attention to their elderly parents and perhaps in particular to a 
widowed mother. Judging, too, from the caustic criticisms of a 


go and see her or her infant or to attend any of the rites connected with it, and he 
completely neglected Morua for a time, bestowing his favours on his second wife, 
who usually, probably owing to her lower rank, took a very subsidiary place in the 
homestead. 
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man who was considered to be neglecting his old mother, it was 
clear that, even if practice was not always in harmony with theory, 
society regarded filial devotion to her as the correct behaviour. 


WoMEN IN Economic LIFE 





We may now pass to a consideration of the position of Manam 
women in the economic life of their community, for this also will 
help us to get a reliable estimate of their status in general. In this 
context too, it is necessary to realize that theory, and practice do 
not always synchronize, and that there is actually a good deal of 
difference between the economic position of a motede or of a woman 
whose father is rich in garden land, and that of the daughter of a 
poor gadagada. 


Types of Occupation. 


It has already been said that there is a clear differentiation 
between men’s work and women’s work, gardening being one of the 
very few activities which they carry out together. In general it 
seems that women’s work involves more routine and drudgery and 
less specialization and skill than do the typical male activities. 
Daily they weed their gardens, gather from them what produce 
they require, collect firewood, fetch water, cook food and sweep the 
homestead ground. They practice only one craft, the making of 
their petticoats from strips of prepared pandanus leaf. A few 
exceptional women know how to plait coconut leaf mats and thatch 
(work which is usually done by men and boys), and a still fewer 
number, to whom the knowledge has been handed down, know how 
to dye petticoats. The building of houses, the making of ropes 
and nets, weapons and tools, the working of bark-cloth and the 
plaiting of fine arm-bands and belts which are worn by both sexes, 
the carving of bowls, spoons and other utensils, and in gardening 
the building of fences, all these are men’s crafts. 





There does not appear to be any definite tabu on women doing 
any of these things nor upon their handling men’s tools except during 
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menstruation.2!_ Then indeed women are regarded as “ unclean,”’ 
though I did not observe that they felt any particular shame or 
embarrassment when they were in this condition. A menstruating 
woman must keep out of the way of men, and anyone who fails to 
do so may have stones thrown at herto drive her away. Unfortunately 
I did not ask whether this avoidance was due to any belief that 
such a woman was dangerous to a man but I do not think that it 
can be. On one occasion I was told that a young tanepwa had had 
sexual relations with a woman during one of her menstrual periods 
(I believe on the fourth day), and although some disgust was shown 
at his conduct (the gossips from whom I heard of it were antagonistic 
to the young man’s father) there was no suggestion that he had 
done anything dangerous to himself. On another occasion a girl, 
telling me of her brother with whom she was angry, contrasted his 
character with that of his father, and said that her brother threw 
stones at her if she came anywhere near him during her menses, but 
her father was ‘‘a good man” and did not drive her away, and 


would even come into the hut where she was sitting. A menstruating 
woman must also avoid any contact, direct or indirect, with sick or 


ailing persons, otherwise their sickness will increase ; she must not 
cook or carry out any of her normal domestic occupations and she 
must be careful not to travel in a canoe or to touch fishing tackle 
for if she did so the canoe would be endangered and the tackle 
rendered useless. (The belief is, I think, that the tackle would 
‘smell’ and the fish would thereby be warned away fiom it.)? 


*1 There is one exception to this: early in the season of the south-east winds 
certain large fish traps are made and during their manufacture they should not be 
approached too closely by any woman, whatever her physical condition. Even 
when they are completed women should keep away from where they are beached 
when not in use. These traps are so carefully guarded from possible evil influences 
that I was not allowed to photograph one of them when it was new. 


22 Dr. Hogbin, who worked for a year in Wogeo Island, which lies some fifty 
miles to the north of Manam and has a culture in many ways very similar to that of 
Manam, tells me that in Wogeo the power of a woman to make her husband ill by 
touching his food while she is menstruating is recognized as a means whereby she 
may, if she wishes, avenge herself for unduly harsh treatment, and that this belief 
in menstrual uncleanness acts therefore to some extent as a safeguard for women. 
I do not know whether this is also true of Manam ; I did not hear anything to suggest 
that it is, and unfortunately it never occurred to me to enquire. 
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This conception of menstruation being “ unclean ’’ must not, 
however, be regarded as an isolated phenomenon. It is, I think, but 
one aspect of the general attitude towards sex and sexual relations, 
for similar tabus have to be observed by all, both men and women, 
who have co-habited, until they have “ purified ’’ themselves by 
washing. Thus men and women who have had sexual intercourse 
may not touch fishing tackle or fish spears for to do so would make 
them useless ; they may not travel in a canoe and should not touch 
one; and they may not go into a garden where young plants are 
growing because the plants would be injured thereby. Indeed anyone 
entering such a garden should wear a clean loin belt or petticoat 
which is free from all taint of sexual intercourse. Sometimes a tabu 
mark is tied across the tracks leading past a recently planted garden 
to guard it against injury from someone failing to observe this 
precaution. The prohibitions which regulate the activities of 
menstruating women cannot therefore be justly regarded as restric- 
tions which affect women only, nor as serving necessarily to lower 
their status. It is, however, very probable that the tabus which 
women have to observe towards the sacred flutes (see below, p. 187) 
and the need for them to keep away from new fish traps, are regarded 
as right and necessary because of a general “ aura’”’ of uncleanness 
which envelopes women at all times because of their periodic menses. 
I never heard any definite statement to this effect, but it may have 
been so generally assumed that, as is often the way with things 
regarded as self-evident, no one ever troubled to mention the 
assumption. I very much doubt whether the fundamental reason 
for these tabus was the fact that women menstruate, whatever 
rationalization may be made to-day to justify or explain them. In 
all simple societies the physiological differences between men and 
women are reflected or stressed by socially approved differences 
in their daily life and the tabus connected for example with the 
sacred flutes seem to be but one way of emphasizing these differences. 

It has already been said that women’s occupations involve less 
specialization than do those of men. Indirectly this has an adverse 
effect on the status of women. For, though a woman may attain a 
certain reputation for the abundance of food which she always has 
ready for guests; for her readiness to help her kinsfolk in their 
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labours and even for her skill in making petticoats, such fame as she 
may gain thereby is not comparable to that of a man noted for his 
skill in carving or in plaiting intricately designed belts. She has 
not, by the nature of her work, the opportunity for becoming a 
specialist in a skilled craft, and thereby for gaining such personal 
distinction as a man may gain. 

Usually too, doubtless because it is less skilled, men look down 
upon women’s work. As we have seen a woman who has some 
knowledge of a man’s craft such as plaiting mats is respected, 
whereas a man who does anything appropriate to women is laughed 
at. Nevertheless, when there is co-operative work to be done, that 
carried out by the women receives recognition just as does that 
done by the men. The most noteworthy example of this which I 
observed was on the occasion when all those who had helped to build 
a big overseas canoe were rewarded for their labours. It is the 
custom, when such a canoe has been built, for it to be taken on two 
or three trading voyages to different villages on the mainland, 
whence is obtained a supply of dried sago. Then, on a certain day 
the kinsmen and clansmen of the man who organized the building 
of the canoe foregather at his homestead and make a number of 
large cakes of a kind called tapa’a. This is a mixture of dried sago 
and grated coconut, moistened with coconut milk, wrapped in the 
leaves of the wild banana and baked on a platform over a slow fire. 
Each cake, wrapped in its leaf, measures about five or six feet long 
by ten inches deep and four or five inches thick. One or two 
specialists who have done skilled work on the canoe sometimes 
receive a whole cake each, but the others are allocated to those 
who have helped in the different processes of canoe building. Thus 
one cake is cut up and distributed to all those who helped in the 
sail-making ; another to all those who carved the sticks for the 
outrigger attachment ; another to those who had provided the 
outrigger booms, and another even to the children who had gathered 
and prepared the creepers used for lashing the canoe. One cake is 
also set aside for the women. On asking a man why they should 
receive anything (for canoe-building is done only by men) I was told, 
almost tartly, that the women had helped by sweeping up, daily, 
the chips and rubbish in the homestead where the canoe had been 
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built and that thus they as well as the men had assisted in building 
the canoe and deserved that their labour should be rewarded as 
was that of the men.* Even at a feast, those women who help by 
contributing food or by joining in its preparation are always given a 
dish to take home with them in thanks and recognition of their 
services. 


Ownership of Land and Goods. 


Women in Manam have rights to own and transmit land similar 
to those of the men.** This is interesting in a patrilineal society, 
where the clans are localized, and undoubtedly makes it very difficult 
for the European to understand the system of land-tenure, though 
to the people themselves it does not appear to cause any confusion 
nor to be a source of disputes. Reliable information as to the 
ownership of gardens was not easy to get, for when attempting to 
obtain the name of the owner of any particular one, the answer 
was liable to vary according to the sex (or kinship bias) of my 
informant. A woman would often give the name of a woman as 
owner of a certain plot, while for the same piece of ground a man 
would usually give the name of a man as owner. The reason for 
this was obvious: when a man marries he is under an obligation to 
clear a garden for his wife ; since she is the one who does most work 
in the garden she is spoken of by other women as though the land 
was hers; the men naturally think of the garden in terms of the 
husband who cleared the ground, even if in fact they know that he 
is not the real owner of the land. Definite statements and examples 
show, however, that if a man has much bush land (tanepwa are always 
better off in this respect that commoners) he usually gives some of it 
to his daughters. For example, when Sagido was about twelve 
years old (by which age she was, like most other girls, a competent 


#87 am not at all sure that a cake of tapa’a is always set aside thus for the 
women ; the incident described above took place at the tapa’a cooking at the home- 
stead of the chief of Tsokali. Clan headmen who build canoes, whose resources are 
necessarily less great than those of a village tanepwa, may not be so generous in their 
distribution of tapa’a. 

24 The exact nature of these rights is too complex a subject to enter into here. 
Suffice it to say that in general the rights of the individual seem to be more important 
than any over-right which the clan may have. 
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little gardener) her father gave her some land which he cleared for 
her. It forms part of a larger garden, but she showed me clearly 
which piece was her ground and which was the garden cultivated by 
her step-mother. Sagido also owned land in a village some ten 
miles away which she had inherited from her mother whose native 
village it was. This land Sagido did not cultivate herself, but, 
so her father told me, it was cultivated by her maternal kinsfolk 
who lived in that village, and it was their duty to bring a portion of 
the produce of that land to Sagido. I was also shown some gardens 
which were indeed owned by men but which they had inherited from 
their mothers—not from their maternal uncles. 


Certainly women are not the equals of men where the ownership 
of land is concerned, for sons always get the bulk of their parents’ 
estate. Even if there are no sons, but only daughters, the latter 
may not be the principal heirs. Most of the garden land may pass 
to some near male kinsman. I was told of a lad (the son of a man of 
rank) that he will on the death of his maternal uncle inherit much 
land from him, because this uncle has only two daughters. This 
statement seems to imply that, though women may own land, they 
are not on the same footing as males in the matter of its inheritance. 


Some women, perhaps many, have no land of their own, for 
parents who have only a relatively small amount of bush land leave 
all of it to their son or sons and cannot afford to give their daughters 
any. 

As is usual in the Western Pacific trees are owned individually, 
quite apart from the land on which they grow. There are in Manam 
besides many varieties of coconut palm and the areca nut palm two 
important kinds of nut trees, two or three varieties of wild fruit- 
bearing trees, and some introduced trees, such as citrus, which are 
often planted near the homesteads. All such trees are owned 
individually, and women may own them equally with men. It is 
not at all uncommon for a small girl, even when still a baby, to be 
given a Canarium nut or a bread fruit tree by her father, or by some 
near relative on the paternal or maternal side. This is then hers 
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absolutely and when she is grown up she can give it away if she 
chooses or bequeath it to whom she likes after death. 


Women also have their own domestic animals over which they 
have sole rights, and in any homestead one may learn which dogs and 
which pigs, and even which fowls, belong to the different members 
of the household and which are being reared for men and women of 
other households. It is very common for a man to give a puppy 
or one or two piglets out of a litter to his daughter, and these like 
her trees are at her absolute disposal both before and after her 
marriage. But here again we must observe that in a woman’s control 
over her land, trees and domestic animals some discrepancy may 
exist between theory and practice. A woman whose kinsfolk are 
few or socially ineffectual may well have less freedom in this respect 
than a woman of noble rank or powerful kindred. Nevertheless these 
rights of ownership may, I think, be partly responsible for the 
independent bearing of most of the Manam women. They do not 
have to rely wholly upon their husbands for economic support, and 
a woman with such possessions can more easily leave her husband 
and make her home with one of her brothers or other relatives 
(whose households are thenceforth likely to benefit from the produce 
of her land and beasts) than can one who has no land or trees or 
animals of her own. Furthermore, as we shall see when considering 
women in relation to trade and the exchange of goods, these rights 
of possession give a woman a socio-economic position of her own, 
independent of that of her husband or of her male relatives. 


Within the household each woman owns the cooking pots and 
other utensils which she uses, her petticoats and ornaments of shell 
and dogs’ teeth, and usually a bush knife. Of the wooden dishes 
which are found in every house, some belong to her, some to her 
husband, and some even to the small children. If a man is ina 
rage—of which state of mind the people of Manam relieve themselves 
by destroying their property—he may break his wife’s pots and 
dishes as well as his own, but otherwise a woman’s private ownership 
of her chattels is usually respected by her husband. Certainly there 
is trouble if he ventures to give away or sell any of her goods without 
her approval. 
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Women and the Exchange of Goods. 


The trading expeditions between Manam and the villages of 
the mainland have already been mentioned several times. From 
an economic and social point of view they are of great importance 
totheisland. Vegetable produce such as taro, bananas and Canarium 
nuts, pigs and tobacco are taken from Manam and exchanged for 
sago and for useful goods of all sorts—wooden plates, coloured 
sago leaf petticoats, netted and plaited bags, earthenware pots and, 
in olden days, axe and adze-heads of stone and shell. 


Formerly these exchanges were carried out by a system of gift 
and countergift. Every man in Manam has a éawa in one or more 
villages on the mainland. This word appears to mean in general a 
friend who is not of one’s own community, but it is almost invariably 
used to denote someone with whom one carries on gift exchange, 
and it may therefore be translated “exchange partner.’’> I 
asked in vain how this tawa relationship was entered into ; it dates 
back to mythological times seemingly and from generation to 
generation the sons of two men who are fawa are themselves also 
tawa. But women as well as men have tawa. Whether every woman 
has one I am not sure; I am inclined to believe that it may be only 
motede or the daughters of wealthy and influential men who have 
such partners, but it is certain that women as well as men go to the 
mainland to exchange gifts and sometimes they go independently 
of their husbands. I once went to call on a ¢anepwa and finding him 
alone in his house asked where his wife was. He replied that she 
had gone to the mainland to visit her awa, that he had not wished to 
leave home and that therefore she had gone by herself. He spoke 
as though this journey of hers was quite a natural occurrence and 
seemed mildly amused at my surprise that women as well as men 
should have tawa. Most unfortunately I failed to pursue the subject 
of women’s overseas exchange-partners, but I believe that they are 


25It seems probable that fawa was originally used for someone of another 
community with whom one carried on gift exchange, this being the only “ alien ”’ 
with whom one could be on friendly terms. The pacification of the country under 
the white man’s rule and the contact of natives from many places through the 
indentured labour system are probably responsible for the use of ‘awa in a more 
general sense of a friend not of one’s own community. 
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always of the same sex and that there is no rule whereby a woman is 
tawa to the wife of her husband’s tawa, nor even that her husband is 
in any way a determining factor in this relationship. 


Men and women also have tawa on Manam itself, gift exchange 
partners belonging to different villages. Between women this 
tawa bond comes into evidence at the “harvest festival’’ bule’a 
when food is presented ritually to the people of a neighbouring 
village, but since this has to do more particularly with the ceremonial 
life of Manam it will be described later. 


To-day the voyages to the mainland are undertaken not only 
for the exchange of goods with recognized partners but also for trade 
with white men. Vegetable food and tobacco are sold for money and 
goods are purchased with money at the trade stores. In these 
transactions and in the disposal of the goods got by exchange from 
tawa one interesting matter can be observed. The great majority 
of the goods taken to Manam, such as the pots and wooden dishes, 
are primarily for household use by the women folk. It seemed, 
though I never succeeded in getting any clear evidence, that these 
goods which the men brought back and handed over to their wives 
were not regarded as gifts to them from their husbands, but as 
belonging to the women by right because the garden produce for 
which they had been exchanged was the fruit of the women’s labour. 
This impression which came from observation in Manam is supported 
by what I was told by Mrs. E. J. Wauchope of Awar Plantation and 
by what I also observed when staying with her. She keeps a trade 
store wherein she sells goods of native manufacture as well as 
European goods. The men of Manam make considerable use of this 
store and they often purchase there the coloured sago-leaf petticoats 
which are much favoured by their women folk.26 Mrs. Wauchope 
has told me that when they have received their money for the 
native tobacco or other produce which she buys from them, they 
always purchase one or more of these petticoats or some other 
goods for their women before looking at any articles for themselves. 


26 These can only be obtained from the mainland: no sago palms grow on 
Manam, and the art of dyeing in red, yellow and black is not known. 
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WoMEN IN RITUAL LIFE 


Before examining and estimating the importance of the part 
played by women in the ritual life of Manam it is necessary to 
recognize the distinction between rites performed on behalf of the 
whole community and those, such as the initiation of boys and the 
puberty rites of girls, which concern members of one sex only. It 
is only to be expected that, apart from preparing food for the 
necessary feasts and performing the ritual wailing at the public 
close to the ceremonies, women and girls have nothing to do with 
any of the boys’ initiation rites. Men and boys are likewise excluded 
from all ceremonies connected with a girl’s first menstruation except 
on the last day when those who are skilled in plaiting work the neck, 
leg and arm ornaments on the girl and on her maids-in-waiting.?” 
The ceremonies connected with birth and the “ purification ” of the 
mother are also carried out wholly by women, the infant’s paternal 
and maternal grandmothers being the chief organizers. In the rites 
of death both men and women take part, the members of each sex 
having their own tasks to perform. 

The attention which is paid by men as well as women to a girl’s 
first menstruation rites, is in itself an indication of the social 
importance of women. These rites involve no small expenditure of 
wealth in the form of labour, food and gifts, and, furthermore, the 
father, his male kinsfolk and friends all attend the ritual wailing which 
takes place on the last day of the ceremonies. Indeed I knew one 
girl whose first menstruation rites were postponed because her 
father (who had just been at the expense of building a new house) 
felt that he had not sufficient food wherewith to celebrate his 
daughter's maturity in the lavish manner which the occasion 
demanded. 

A significant rite, which is performed on behalf of the whole 
of a village community, is that called “ Barasi dirw’u,” “ They wash 
the Pleiades ’’28 (barasi=“‘ nubile girl,” and is used as a name for 


2? Vide C. H. Wedgwood, “ Girls’ Puberty Rites in Manam Island, New Guinea,” 
Oceania, Vol. III, No. 2, 1933, pp. 138 ff. 
28 The people of Manam, like many other peoples of the Pacific reckon their year 


and the different portions thereof by the position of the Pleiades just after darkness 
falls. 
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the Pleiades which are conceived as representing a group of maidens ; 
divu’'u=“they wash’’). It is in spirit a New Year ceremony, 
whereby the misfortunes and sicknesses and mistakes of the past 
year are washed away and the people are enabled to begin the new 


«ce 


year with a “clean sheet.” In this “ washing’’ everyone, men, 
women and children, take part. I was unfortunate in that, for 
for one reason or another none of the villages with which I was in 
close association performed all the rites of which the ‘‘ washing ” 
is made up, but from what I observed and from what I was told the 
main elements are clear. 


Early in the morning?® of the day on which the people of the 
village will ‘‘ wash the Barasi’’ the men and boys gather together 
at the homestead of the village chief and there submit to a ritual 
beating. Each one in turn lays himself upon one of the wooden 
slit gongs while the man who has the right to do so chastises him. 
According to one informant there is no prohibition against the women 
being present, and I was indeed told that in some villages the small 
girls as well as the small boys undergo this ceremony. In the part 
of the island in which I lived, however, the women did not usually 
attend the beating because they were busy making the necessary 
preparations for the festivities. By about half past six they are all 
assembled on the beach and the men too have come down to the 
beach at a different spot out of sight of the gathering of women. 
Those who wish to do so now swim out to sea and back again, and 
then adorn themselves in new garments and all their finery. The 
women put on new petticoats, specially made for the occasion, often 
tastefully cut with flounces and ornamental tufts, new red-dyed 
belts, oil themselves and trim their hair. The men too deck them- 
selves in their best, thrusting scented sprays of leaves into their 
armbands and bunches of variegated crotons into their belts. Then 


29 In some villages, either on this day or on the previous one a man who knows 
the necessary magic “ washes ” and paints certain stones which are called “‘ barasi” 
stones. Only some of the villages possess such stones: those at Tsokali are quite 
small and do not appear to be in any way unusual ; I was told that those belonging 
to the village of Boda were large—the description given to me suggested that they 
formed some kind of megalithic stone circle—but unfortunately a series of mishaps 
prevented me from seeing them, and the informant who told me of them was some- 
what given to exaggeration. 
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while the women are sitting expectantly the men process along the 
beach before their admiring eyes. This closes the first stage in the 
rites. The second is concerned with the gathering of fish caught in 
certain large basket-work traps owned by the village chief and his 
brothers. In this too the women play a more or less passive part in 
that they can only be an audience, but they share fully in all the 
excitement and lead the cry if any trap yields a moderately good 
catch. Running along the beach with them and feeling their 
enthusiasm I was reminded of a crowd of school girls watching a 
hockey match. Even a torrential downpour could not damp their 
ardour. This was partly due to the general holiday spirit which 
prevailed throughout these “ washing rites,” partly to the fact that 
the size of the catch on this day (besides providing fish for the ensuing 
feast) was believed to be in some degree a forecast of the wealth or 
poverty of the catch throughout the season of trap fishing. When 
all the traps had been visited the men retired to the homestead of 
the village chief and the women to their homes there to cook. Only 
the men partake of the feast ; this is served in the chief’s place and to 
it every woman brings her contribution of cooked food. The boys 
and youths eat on the beach where the girls cook for them ; and the 
womenfolk of the village eat later in their own homes. 


It will be seen from this account that the women of the 
community play a somewhat secondary and domestic rdle in the 
Barasit ceremonies. Judging, however, from the interest and 
enthusiasm with which they as well as the men spoke of the rites 
beforehand, and the excitement and light-heartedness which they 
showed during them, I think it is safe to conclude that the women 
did not feel “ out of it”’ in any way, but rather that they were 
partaking in the festival in co-operation with the men. Cooking is 
women’s work and so they cook for the feast ; just as fishing is men’s 
work and therefore the men see to the fish-traps. I never heard 
any remark which implied that the women felt that they had all 
the drudgery and the men had all the fun. 

I believe that this is also true of the women’s attitude towards 


the harvest festival bule’a. This bule’a is primarily a ritual pre- 
sentation of food and pigs by one village to a neighbouring village ; 
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the presentation being reciprocated a few days later. It comprises : 
a dance performed by the men of the guest-village ; the presentation 
of pigs and large net bags full of taro by the tanepwa of the host 
village and his brothers to the tanepwa of the guest-village and his 
brothers—the gifts being essentially from one individual to another 
individual who is his tawa ; the presentation of dishes of taro by each 
woman of the host-village to her ¢awa in the guest-village; and 
finally a general distribution of bananas and taro which are thrown 
broadcast from a large wicker crate and scrambled for by the visiting 
women and children, who stuff their spoils into bags and nets brought 
for the purpose. 

Undoubtedly such a bule’a involves a great deal of work for the 
women of the host-village (more, probably, than it does even for the 
men, though their task of preparation is no light one) for they have 
to go to the gardens and gather the enormous quantities of food 
necessary. Nevertheless, although some of them grumble, there 
can I think be no doubt that both as hosts and guests, they all look 
forward to such a festival with pleasure and excitement. It is 
true that the dancing is almost wholly restricted to the men— 
only rarely does a woman perform a sedate solo—but the carnival 
spirit is shared alike by all. In the making of their own food 
presentations, as well as in the final scramble for bananas and taro, 
it seems clear that the women do not regard themselves, and indeed 
are not regarded by the men, as mere passive spectators of a primarily 
masculine affair, but as active participants in a social and ritual 
event affecting the members of two communities, irrespective of 
sex. 

From participation in certain rites women are, however, wholly 
debarred. There are two groups of sacred objects in Manam: 
the morupu and the mbe’1. Morupu signifies certain masks and the 
dances which men perform when wearing them. The masks may be 
seen and even handled by women when they are not in use, and 
women may witness the dances, but they are supposed to believe 
that the performers are spirits. It is probable that most of the adult 
women are fully aware that the dancers are their own men folk, 
for one man told me that once after a morupu dance his wife informed 
him that she had recognized him under his disguise by a scar on his 
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leg, and that he had cautioned her against betraying the fact to any 
other woman. It is difficult to believe that such recognition is 
rare; but the fiction of ignorance is preserved. These dances do 
not take place very often ; I had no opportunity of seeing one during 
my twelve months’ stay on the island and my impression was that 
the morupu does not really play any very important part in the social 
or ritual life of the people. 

With the mbe’i it is different. These are the sacred flutes, of 
which a pair, one “ male ’”’ and one “ female,” are kept in the men’s 
club-house of every village. Despite contact with Europeans and 
the influence of missionaries, the flutes are still revered and the 
women are deeply in awe of them. On certain occasions, such as 
the initiation or death of a tanepwa or motede, or when any grave 
mishap has befallen a tanepwa, the mbe’t are carried out and played. 
Then all the women must go into their houses or into the bush and 
remain out of sight. No noise must be made anywhere within the 
range of their notes; children are hushed and any conversation is 
carried on in a low tone. On several occasions when the flutes 
were “coming ”’ I was adjured to go into my house and shut the 
door. Once when I was in the bush laughing and chatting with 
two other women we heard the exquisite liquid notes of the flutes ; 
instantly they clapped their hands over their mouths and said in 
awed tones “‘ Mbe’1!” and we walked silently and circumspectly 
each one to her home. Before the advent of the white man’s 
government it was death for a woman or girl to see the flutes, or, 
I believe, for anyone to make a noise when they were about. One 
man told me that “ the flutes killed’ such offenders but that now 
the government would not allow this to happen. It would, I think, 
be wrong to suppose that the mbe’: were or are used by the men to 
terrorize the women or to keep them in subjection, though it is 
correct for the women to be afraid of the flutes. To the men them- 
selves they are, I believe, a “ mystery’ (in the religious sense of 
the word) with which women must have nothing to do, not just a 
trick by means of which male dominance is preserved. To-day 
doubtless, as a result of contact with Europeans, the young men 
who have been away as indentured labourers regard them with less 
awe and sanctity than do the older and less sophisticated men. 
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Because of my sex I was not able to study the cult of the mbe’s 
or to find out how important a part it plays in the religious life of 
the people. My impression however was that it is not very important 
in the daily life of the community and certainly not bound up with 
every aspect of it. If this is so, then the fact that women are 
debarred on account of their sex from participating in the mbe’s 
rites does not probably affect their status very seriously, any more 
than the fact that women in our own society are debarred from 
membership of, say, Rotary or the Freemasons, lowers their status.™ 


It is dangerous to generalize about a people whom one has 
known for only a year and whose language one can only speak and 
understand haltingly, but I gained the impression that strong 
religious feeling is alien to the Manam and is not recognized in their 
culture; that they are an essentially practical, one might say 
materialistic minded people. Their ritual life seems to be concerned 
primarily with magic for the attainment of specific ends, such as 
good crops, safe voyages and success in love or self-aggrandisement. 
In this sphere of magic women appear to be not far behind men, 
though there are certain departments of it with which they have 
nothing to do (as for example magic for fishing and canoe sailing) 
because these concern essentially male activities. All men and 
women know garden magic and love magic and most of them know 
some medicinal spells. The potency of this magic varies, but a 
woman may have more powerful spells than a man, and there is 
nothing to suggest that either sex has the monopoly of strong magic 
in these matters. Some women, like some men, have a knowledge 
of how to cause wind and rain, and a few people of both sexes know 
magic to cure barrenness and to help in childbirth if labour is difficult. 
The more important magic specialists are, however, all men, as for 
instance those who know how to charm sun-stones to bring fine 
weather, those most famed for curing ailments, and those who, as 


%© The cult of the mbe’t is, I am inclined to believe, primarily associated with 
the institution of rank. If, as seems probable, it dies out as a result of missionary 
interference, there is a danger probably of the authority and status of the tanepwa 
being damaged yet further; but I doubt whether the loss of the sacred flutes will 
have the same devastating effect upon the society as would the loss of a vital religious 
cult. 
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representatives of their clans, are possessed of certain particularly 
potent spells for the increase of bananas and taro. Furthermore, 
it is recognized that no woman knows any death or sickness magic. 
It is believed, too, that women, because they are physically weaker 
than men, are more vulnerable to sorcery and to the supernatural 
force which some spells release. For example at a certain stage 
in the building of a canoe a spell is recited which in itself is so potent 
that even men stand a little apart when it is being pronounced in 
order that they may not hear it lest it should injure them, and the 
women stand well back to be out of range of its influence.*? 


WoMEN IN SOCIAL LIFE 


A thing which cannot fail to impress anyone who lives in Manam 
for -ny length of time is how full the life of the women is, not only 
with work but also with social gatherings of all sorts. There are 
constant opportunities for them to come together both in their 
daily occupations (as for example during the daily visit to the beach 
to get water, or when there is a feast at any homestead to which 
they are under an obligation to bring food) and on what might be 
called purely social occasions: to wail at a funeral or marriage, to 
pay a visit of condolence, to visit or sleep beside a newly delivered 
mother. Formal visits of this kind are a notable feature of Manam 
life and are paid by men and women. On such occasions husband 
and wife do not accompany one another; the women and girls of 
neighbouring homesteads go together in a little party quite 
independently of the men. I have often asked a woman if her 
husband is to be at such a gathering and she has answered casually 
that she expects he will be there with the men or will be coming along 
later with some others. I think I only once saw a man accompany 
his wife to or from a social gathering and that was when, during a 
girl’s puberty ceremonies, an elderly woman was seized with a sharp 
attack of malaria and her husband took her home so that he might 
look after her on the way. 


31 The idea that the power in a spell can injure people is interesting. Only a few 
men know this particular magic and it was pointed out to me that they were all of 
poor physique, this condition being the result of their knowledge and use of the spell. 
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Usually the women form a social unit by themselves when they 
are on visiting or working parties. If they are attending a ceremony 
or paying a call of condolence at a homestead they generally arrive 
in groups of three or four, go up first to the house where their 
“hostess” is, exchange a few words with her, and then sit down 
near by. The men also come in small groups, greet their “ host ” 
where he is sitting—usually at some distance from his wife, often 
near his sleeping hut—and settle themselves on the ground beside 
him. Thus the gathering is divided according to sex, but this 
grouping does not imply any stigma upon or contempt of the women, 
and interchange of jests or talk between the two is quite common. 
Furthermore the women are essential to the etiquette of such visits 
which almost invariably demands ritual wailing, for such wailing is 
done almost exclusively by them. I very much doubt whether 
any man knows the words of any of the numerous wailing songs ; 
certainly I never heard any man join in the singing of them. Except 
at funerals, when the emotional atmosphere is more tense, the men 
generally form a quiet group apart, smoking and talking in under- 
tones, while the voices of the women rise and fall in chorus amid 
occasional outburst of wild lamenting. At funerals I have 
occasionally heard men cry out in lamentation, but usually even on 
such occasions they just sit silent, though often with tears dripping 
down their cheeks. The noisy expression of grief which is socially 
demanded on divers occasions is always provided by the women. 
Thus in social life, as well as in economic and family life, the two 
sexes act in co-operation, each with its own distinct functions to 
fulfil. 

The social and political centre for the men of the village is 
(or should be, for quarrels often mar the pattern of Manam life) 
the homestead of the village chief, which is sometimes spoken of 
as malala, a word used primarily of the position of the sun at noon. 
Here is the ’eda or men’s house in which are kept the sacred flutes, 
some of the slit gongs (the other slit gongs are kept under the chief's 
house) and, I think, some morupu masks. No woman may enter or 
approach close to the ’eda, and in some villages there is even a special 
path leading to it which no woman may use. When there is a 
gathering at the malala for a dance the women always foregather at 
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WOMEN IN MANAM. PLATE III. 











A. Women digging for fresh water in the sand above high-tide mark. 

One woman is squatting in the hole from the bottom of which she is 

scooping the water with a coconut shell. The author's house is in the 
background. 











B. Planting a new taro garden: men and women, armed with long 

digging sticks, scatter over the newly cleared ground and dig holes, 

in which the women afterwards plant the taro tops. This garden, 

situated about 1000 ft. above sea-level, is larger than most, being that 
, of a moiede. 














WOMEN IN MANAM. PLATE V. 





A. A girl learning the art of dyeing fibre for petticoats—an art known 
only to a few women. 











B. A crowd of women, belonging to the host village, watching the 
distribution of food at a bule’a foed exchange. 
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some distance from the ’eda, and usually the older men of the village 
occupy the ground outside it. 


The women have no meeting place comparable to the men’s 
house, but the waterholes on the beach serve as an important social 
centre for them. At intervals along the foreshore, just above high- 
tide level, are places whither the women of adjacent homesteads go 
daily in the early afternoon to fill their water vessels, and here they 
discuss the local gossip, often make plans for joining in visits or 
working parties, and enjoy a time of sociability. Men are not 
prohibited from coming near these waterholes but actually no well 
bred man would ever do so if women were gathered at them. 


CONCLUSION 


There is a tendency in our own society to judge the status of 
women by the extent to which they are permitted to join in the 
economic and social activities of men, and although the feminism 
of the later years of the nineteenth and the early years of this century, 
which strove for equality with men by imitating them, is now very 
largely a thing of the past, it still colours much that is written and 
spoken about the position of women. There are doubtless many 
reasons for this ; some are economic : it is felt that so long as women 
are at an economic disadvantage to men they cannot attain to equal 
citizenship with them, but must be to a greater or less extent 
dependent. There is too, perhaps, the feeling that the work which 
has traditionally been regarded as women’s work is in itself inferior 
to that regarded as peculiarly men’s work (an attitude largely 
borrowed from the men themselves) and that therefore to prove 
their rights to equality with men, women must compete successfully 
with men in men’s own field. In estimating the status of women 
in simple societies, where the social and economic environment is 
entirely different, these ideas must be wholly set aside. In such 
societies it is taken as axiomatic that the fundamental physiological 
distinction between the sexes is necessarily reflected in the economic 
and social life. From our point of view it may often seem that 
women in so-called “‘ primitive ’’ societies are the drudges of their 


men folk, debarred from many ritual and social activities, and 
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therefore necessarily able to play only a very secondary réle in the 
life of their community. We must be sure, however, that this 
impression is not due to the fact that most of the anthropological 
field work that has been done has been done by men, who inevitably 
saw the native life from the male side, and were either prevented 
by their sex from learning much about the women’s life, or, because 
it is somewhat less spectacular usually than the life of the men, 
failed to observe it. The account which I have given here of the 
life of the Manam women, inadequate as it is, shows, I believe, that 
when native life is studied from the women’s side it is not as colourless 
and arid as might have been expected. In this island women have 
their own work and ceremonies and interests which occupy them 
sufficiently and, on the whole pleasantly, and which form, as they 
themselves must be aware, a necessary part of the tribal life. From 
time to time individuals suffer at the hands of a jealous or exigeant 
husband, and the superior physical strength of the male always puts 
the woman at a certain disadvantage, but social forces, operating 
even in childhood, set a check on any great abuse of this power. 


Generally speaking, although the women of Manam are under 
some social and other disabilities on account of their sex they are, in 
their relations to the men, “ junior partners ”’ rather than employees, 
co-operators rather than dependents. They themselves do not 
seem to feel that they are missing anything important, or that they 
are necessarily inferior, because they are prevented by custom or 
tabu from joining in most of the activities of the men. Women are 
women ; men are men; each sex has its traditionally established 
spheres of action. 


It is true that some of my women friends complained that I 
spent too much of my time in going about with the men ; but their 
complaint was, not that I was enjoying a privilege denied to them, 
but that I was neglecting them and, as a woman, should pay more 
attention to the members of my own sex. 


CAMILLA H. WEDGWooD 
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THE ORIGIN OF SUBINCISION IN AUSTRALIA 
By M. F. ASHLEY-MONTAGU 


UBINCISION is a rite which, as is well known, is in Australia 

generally associated with the later stages of initiation. The rite 
is practised over about three-quarters of the Australian continent 
(being absent from the eastern region and small areas in the far 
south-west of Western Australia and the north of Arnhem Land). 
Basedow,! who has given us the most comprehensive study of 
subincision in Australia, and also Davidson,? have studied the 
distribution of this trait in some detail, but whereas Basedow 
concludes that the rite probably originated on the north coast of 
Australia,? Davidson is led to conclude that it probably originated 
in the central area. As Davidson has pointed out,® the intense 
institutionalization of the rite in the central region, its complexity, 
and uniform character, as compared with the superficial, simple, and 
very variable character of the rite as practised among the peripheral 
peoples, would suggest a central origin for the rite. Basedow’s 
conclusion that the rite probably originated on the north coast of 
Australia is not by any standard of logic or measurement a conclusion 
at all, but a premise based upon the notion that subincision was 
devised in a region in which the male organ was most likely to become 
affected by inflammatory and microbic disorders; such a region 
would be the tropical north. At best Basedow’s hypothesis remains 
an unconvincing suggestion. 


1H. Basedow, “‘ Subincision and Kindred Rites of the Australian Aboriginal,” 
Journal of the Royal Anthropological Institute, Vol. LVII, 1927, pp. 123-56. 


2D. S. Davidson, Chronological Aspects of Certain Australian Social Institutions, 
Philadelphia 1928, pp. 30-58. 

3 Loc. cit., p. 144. 

* Loc. cit., p. 58. 

5 Ibid. 

® Loc. cit., p. 144. 
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In Central Australia, as well as in many other parts of the 
continent, the female is subjected to an operation similar to that of 
subincision at initiation. In the male the operation consists 
essentially in the slitting open of. the whole or of a portion of the 
penile urethra along the ventral or under surface of the penis. The 
initial cut is generally about an inch long, but this may be subse- 
quently so enlarged as to extend from the glans to the root of the 
scrotum. In this way the whole of the under part of the urethra 
is laid open. Here and there, especially on the south-east of the 
region, the intensity of the operation becomes reduced, until one 
meets with forms which strongly resemble the condition of 
hypospadias, forms in which only a small slit is observable in the 
urethra situated either in the vicinity of the glans or of the scrotum, 
or at both places. In the female the operation takes a variety of 
forms ranging from extensive laceration of the vaginal walls and 
clitoridectomy to the slightest laceration of as much of the hymen as 
may be present. 


The operation of subincision has by many writers been regarded 
as a practice devised in order to limit the number of births. In 
other words, the practice is by these writers regarded as a contra- 
ceptive measure. If this were so it would very strongly suggest that 
the relationship between intercourse and pregnancy was, at least at 
the time when the operation was originally introduced, fully under- 
stood. At the present time practically all observers are agreed that 
the Australian Aborigine has no such understanding of the physical 
relationship between intercourse and pregnancy.’ Those who hold 
to the contraceptive theory are of the opinion that since the spermatic 
fluid normally passes through the urethra to the external orifice to 
be received by the vagina, the object of slitting the urethra is to 
cause the loss, through the incised portion of the urethra, of the 
spermatic fluid before it is able to reach the external orifice, so that 
during intercourse it would thus fail to reach the vagina. 


To anyone acquainted with the anatomy and physiology of the 
male genital system this theory, and the alleged facts upon which it 


71 have devoted a full discussion of this matter in a forthcoming book, Coming 
into Being Among the Australian Aborigines. 
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is based, are so patently absurd as hardly to call for serious considera- 
tion. But since in the culture in which we live it is the custom to be 
least informed upon that subject concerning which every individual 
should know most, namely the structure and functions of his own 
body, it will perforce be necessary here to enter upon a discussion 
of the perhaps not altogether patent absurdities of this theory. 

In the first place it is to be noted that the force with which the 
spermatic fluid is launched into the penile urethra is very great.® 
This force has never been measured, but it is, at any rate, well known 
that the ejaculated fluid is capable of travelling in space for a distance 
of as much as four feet or more after it has left the urethra, so that 
even with a considerably lacerated urethra it would not be unreason- 


_ able to suppose that some of this fluid, if not the greater part of it, 


would be projected through the external orifice. Certainly in 
connection with that form of subincision which is most commonly 
practised in some parts of Western Australia, in which a small 
incision is made in the urethra immediately anterior to the root of 
the scrotum, it is exceedingly unlikely that any but a small quantity 
of the spermatic fluid would find its way out through such an aperture, 
for the orifices of the ejaculatory ducts leading into the urethra are 
situated in the prostatic portion of the urethra, but a short distance 
posterior to the position that such an artificially made aperture would 
occupy. It is certain, therefore, that the force with which the 
spermatic fluid is normally projected through the ejaculatory 
ducts into the urethra would carry the greater part of it, at least, 
past this aperture without causing more than a little of it, if any, to 
be expressed through the latter. Those students who have concerned 
themselves with this subject and who are under the impression that 
during coitus the spermatic fluid is ejected through this aperture 
extra vaginam® must therefore be acquitted of any but the most 
innocent knowledge of the facts. 

In the second place, even if the greater part of the spermatic 
fluid were to be expelled through the incised urethra during coitus, 


8 As Rabbi Schlomo Izchaki (Rashi) said in commenting upon Genesis, XLIX, 26, 
‘‘ The seminal fluid spurts out like an arrow from its bow.” See C. J. Brim, Medicine 
in the Bible, New York 1936, p. 316. 
® Vide, for example, H. Aptekar, Anjea, New York 1931, p. 124. 
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certainly most, if not all, of it would find its way into the vaginal 
canal. It should be recalled that the vagina of the female has 
generally also been lacerated, so that it forms quite a commodious 
chamber, which, together with the rhythmical muscular contraction 
of its walls, is capable of catching and holding all the spermatic 
fluid that is likely to escape in its proximity. The peculiar position 
adopted by the Australians during intercourse is calculated to ensure 
this. The position is thus described by Basedow : 


“When a couple is about to indulge, the female, by request or 
habit, always takes her position by lying with her back upon the 
ground. The man squats between her legs, facing her, and lifts her 
thighs on to his hips. Leaning forwards, he steadies his body with 
his knees on the ground and accommodates the parts with his hands. 
This accomplished, the woman grips him tightly around his flanks 
or buttocks with her legs, while he pulls her towards his body with 
his hands around her neck or shoulders.’ 


As far as our present knowledge goes the evidence indicates 
that this method of coition is practised throughout Australia, in 
central, northern, north-western Australia, and in Queensland. 
It should be obvious that this method of copulation is of such a 
nature that hardly any of the ejaculated spermatic fluid could possibly 
escape reaching the parts for.which it was intended. Roth, for 
example, in this connection writes : 

‘The peculiar method of copulation in vogue throughout all 
these tribes does not prevent fertilization, notwithstanding the 
mutilation of the male. The female lies on her back on the ground, 
while the male with open thighs sits on his heels close in front: 
he now pulls her toward him, and raising her buttocks drags them 
into the inner aspects of his own thighs, her legs clutching him round 
the flanks, while he arranges with his hand the toilette of her perineum 
and the insertion of his penis. In this position the vaginal orifice, 
already enlarged by the general laceration at initiation, is actually 
immediately beneath and in close contact with the basal portion 


10 Basedow, loc. cit., p. 153. 


1 W. E. Roth, Ethnological Studies Among the North-West-Central Queensland 
Aborigines, Brisbane and London 1897, p. 179. 
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of the penis, and it is certainly therefore a matter of impossibility to 
conceive the semen as being discharged for the most part anywhere 
but into its proper quarter.’’!? 

Basedow writes : 

‘It is obvious that through the position adopted by the man a 
fair proportion of the ejected spermatic fluid will find its way into 
the vagina. In a state of erection, the mutilated organ becomes 
very wide ; it is only natural that after the lower connecting wall of 
the urethral canal has been severed, the corpus penis in this condition 
spreads itself laterally .. . 

‘“‘ Through this lateral distension, the receiving vagina will gape 
more than it would under normal conditions, and so there is greater 
facility for the fluid to enter. And more, the tribes who practise 
subincision in most cases also submit the female to a corresponding 
mutilation, which further dilates the passage.’’!* 

Since, then, it must be very apparent to the Australian that the 
spermatic fluid enters the vagina of the female, it is hardly credible 
that were he aware of the nature of that fluid and were he anxious to 
avoid the consequences of its action, that he would have continued 
the use, had it ever been devised for the purpose, of a method at 
once so extremely painful and so utterly ineffectual in attaining the 
object attributed to it by those in whose imagination alone it seems 
ever to have had such an object. In this connection we may quote 
from Roth and Basedow once more. 

‘“‘ There is no tradition whatever,’ writes Roth, “and I have 
made searching inquiry, to the effect that introcision’* is any 
preventive to procreation. When asked for an explanation, or the 
origin of the ordeal, the Aboriginals invariably plead ignorance or 
if pressed will answer somewhat to the effect that ‘ Mulkari!® make 


,? 


22 Thid. 

13 Toc. cit., p. 155. 

14 This is another of the bewildering variety of names by which subincision is 
known, some others which have been commonly used are: division, urethrotomsa 
externa, Sturt’s rite, terrible or gruesome rite, artificial hypospadias, whistle, mska, 
kulpi, arrilta, yerrupe, etc. 

18 The supernatural guardian who makes everything the Boulia district natives 
cannot otherwise account for. 
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him first time.’ In this connection it is interesting to note that even 
the possibility of taking artificial means to prevent fertilization, etc. 
(I am not speaking of abortion), is apparently beyond their compre- 
hension: thus I have reports from station managers who assure 
me that only with great difficulty could their ‘ boys’ be made to 
understand, if they ever did, the object of spaying cattle.’’1* 


Roth further writes: ‘‘So far as my own observations go, I 
can positively state that the singular form of penile urethrotomy we 
are discussing (subincision) is not intended, nor anywhere regarded, 
by the Australian natives as a method of birth-cgontrol.’’!” 


Another reason that has been suggested for the practice of 
subincision is that it is a method which was devised to ensure the 
maintenance of a proper balance between the food supply and the 
numbers of the population. This represents a purely fanciful 
speculation. Unfortunately for this theory there are vast areas in 
Australia which are well capable of supporting a much larger propor- 
tion of individuals under normal conditions than are ever found 
in such territories. Furthermore, it is well to note that the rite of 
subincision is not limited to the hunger-stricken desert region 
tribes, but is found away to the north and to the south among the 
tribes where food is plentiful and the population not, oftentimes, 
as large as among the desert tribes. Moreover, as Roth pointed 
out many years ago in respect of the tribes of north-west central 


ueensland,}® the alleged object of this practice is already met by. 
g P 


the universally strict observance of the laws regulating the sexual 
union of individuals belonging to one or other moiety, class, and 
totem, whereby the quantity of food available to parents is in no way 
immediately affected by the number of offspring. In all Australian 
tribes the consumption of every article of food is strictly regulated. 
Thus, speaking generally, the totem plant or animal of an individual 
is only on very rare occasions eaten by him, and then only very 
sparingly. A man will eat articles of food which are forbidden to 
his wife, and old men will eat many articles of food which are entirely 


16 Loc. cit., p. 179. 
17 Basedow, loc. cit., p. 150. 
18 Roth, loc. cit., p. 179. 
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forbidden to the younger people. In this way a most efficient 
equilibrium between the food supply and the number of individuals 
in the group is maintained, although it could hardly be called an 
equitable distribution from our point of view, but that is not the 
point. 

Thus, it would seem clear that we must look elsewhere for an 
explanation of the meaning of subincision ; that it has no connection 
with procreation or its control is abundantly clear, and with this 
demonstration the pis aller, one of the strongest of the evidences 
which have been cited in disproof of the Australian nescience of the 
relationship between intercourse and childbirth vanishes. In what 
follows it is proposed to discuss subincision in terms of certain 
concrete evidence which would seem to give this curious practice a 
meaning which it may very probably have originally possessed. 
In such matters, of course, there can be no question of proof or even 
of adequate demonstration ; all that can at most be hoped for or 
expected is that the evidence be so pertinent and the conclusions to 
be deduced from it so cogent and reasonable, as to afford the explana- 
tion thus obtained a degree of probability greater than that which 
any other explanation has heretofore succeeded in achieving. 

It may at once be said that no theory which has thus far been 
advanced to account for the meaning of subincision has proven very 
acceptable. This has by no means been the fault of those students 
who have devoted their attention to the subject, for although a 
certain number of clues were available to them, there was nothing 
in their nature which could have enabled anyone to single them out 
from the mass of bewilderingly complicated details associated with 
the practice, in preference to certain other possible details which 
invited attention because of their similarity to those found in 
association with those non-Australian peoples among whom various 
forms of subincision are also practised. Among these peoples, chiefly 
the Fijians, the Tonga Islanders, and the natives of the Amazon 
Basin of Brazil, subincision is carried out primarily as a therapeutic 
measure, and it is this possible therapeutic function of subincision 
that was seized upon as a clue to the significance of the practice 
among the Australians. Had the clue, which did not really become 
available until March 1935, been accessible to those students who had 
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concerned themselves with this subject, there can be little doubt that 
the explanation which is shortly to be offered for the significance of 
subincision would have been proposed ere now. 


The Significance of Subincision. 


Among the Fijians it is believed that subincision is a preventive 
of many diseases, and that unless the individual submits himself 
to this operation he is likely to fall a victim to any of them at some 
time or another. The operation is also performed as a remedy 
following the onset of any of these disorders. It is also said to 
remove the evil humours of the body. Performed as a cure for 
tetanus among the Tongans, it is also resorted to in a variant form 
by passing a reed tube into the urethra in cases of general debility, 
and in the operative form with the object of removing the blood 
from the abdominal cavity produced by wounds in the abdomen.!® 
From these practices and the motives for them Rivers, who has 
devoted an extraordinarily interesting discussion to this subject, 
has concluded that “‘ The operation acts as a counter-irritant and as 
a means of evacuating blood and possibly other bad humours, which 
are believed to be producing or helping to produce disease.’’ Hence, 
the motive for the practice is obviously therapeutic, a conclusion 
with which there can be no disagreement. 

Among the Amazon River Basin natives of Brazil subincision 
is upon certain occasions practised for the purpose of removing the 
diminutive fish which sometimes gain entry into the urethra while 
the natives are bathing in the waters in which these fish abound.*4 
Here, too, it is therefore evident that the operation is of a purely 
therapeutic nature. 

Such facts have led Basedow to suggest that the rite may have 
originated in Australia for similar reasons, since all sorts of crawling 
and burrowing crustaceans, insects and other vermin, not to mention 
such things as splinters, burr, grass-seed, grit, and so forth might 
easily gain entry into the urethra. Moreover, Basedow suggests 


19 W. Mariner, Account of the Natives of the Tonga Islands, London 1817, Vol. II, 
Corney & Thomson, The Fijians, London 1908. 


20W. H. R. Rivers, Psychology and Ethnology, London 1926, p. 67. 
21K. von Steinen, Durch Central Brazilien, Leipzig 1886. 
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that in tropical Australia, particularly in the north, where he thinks 
that the practice may have originated, “ acute inflammation of the 
prepuce, glans, and urethra might periodically have seriously 
affected many of the male members of the tribe.’’** 


Such a view of the origin of subincision in Australia may, of 
course, not be impossible, although it is somewhat strange that the 
operation is never practised for such reasons among the natives of 
the present day, but is instead regarded by them as a purely 
ceremonial rite. Rivers, however, has seen in the one factor associated 
with subincision common to the Fijians, the Tongans, and the 
Australians, namely the effusion of blood, a possible common origin 
for the practice. He offers two possible explanations for the 
appearance of subincision in islands so far removed from one another 
as Australia and Fiji. One is that the procedure of subincision 
belongs to the culture of a people who once occupied the whole of 
this part of Australia, and that the practice has only persisted in 
Fiji and certain parts of Australia, undergoing divergent lines of 
evolution which, in one or both places, have greatly modified its 
original purpose. Thus, it has become a purely therapeutic measure 
in one place, and a purely magico-religious rite in the other. In 
favour of this view Rivers, as indicating a possible physical relation- 
ship between the peoples concerned, states that very similar skulls 
occur in Viti Levu and Australia, skulls which bear a close resemblance 
to the ancient Neanderthal crania of Europe! We need not take 
this supporting statement very seriously since the resemblances 
between the groups of crania named are at most of the most superficial 
kind. 

‘“‘ The alternative hypothesis is that some migrant people, who 
practised subincision, either as a therapeutical practice or a 
ceremonial rite, introduced it into Fiji and Australia, and that in 
the process of assimilation into the indigenous culture of the two 
places it has undergone such transformation as now gives it its wholly 
different purpose in the two places. The special form of this 
hypothesis which seems the most likely to be true is that a migrant 
people introduced the use of a urethra seton as a remedy for disease, 


22 Basedow, loc. cit., pp. 144-5. 
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and that this has largely maintained its original purpose in Fiji, 
while in Australia it has taken on the special magico-religious purpose, 
characteristic of the Aboriginal Australian culture. Having wholly 
lost all trace of its therapeutic purposes, it has become a purely 
ceremonial rite. There still, however, remains the effusion of blood, 
common to the two practices, which in the one place is the immediate 
motive, or one of the motives, of the therapeutic measure, while, 
in the other, it brings this rite into line with many other Australian 
rites in which the effusion of blood plays so important a part.” 


Neither of the hypotheses proposed by Rivers are inherently 
improbable, and indeed, his first hypothesis derives some support 
from the fact that subincision has recently been described for two 
separate tribes in the Territory of New Guinea, and the inhabitants 
of Wogeo, the most northerly of the Schouten Islands.2° The most 
promising clue to the original meaning of the practice of subincision 
is afforded by the reasons which the investigator’s informants gave 
for the practice among the latter people. 


Against Rivers’ hypotheses many objections have been urged, 
chief among which is the absence of subincision among the marginal 
tribes of Australia, and the great intensification of the practice as 
one proceeds towards the centre of the continent. The only marginal 
area in which subincision is found is in the south, and no one has so 
far been venturesome enough to suggest that any foreign influences 
may have come through that part of Australia. Davidson, who has 
very strongly argued against Rivers’ theory upon such grounds, 
thinks that the evidence of distribution is entirely against Rivers’ 
first hypothesis.2® But Professor Elkin, who has done much field 
work in the north-western as well as the central and southern parts 
of the continent, informs me that there is no difference in the intensity 
of the rite in these regions, and that in his opinion this practice, like 


23 Rivers, loc. cit., pp. 68-9. 


24R. Thurnwald, Die Gemeinde der Banaro, Stuttgart 1921; cf. also Zeit. f. 
Vergleich Rechtswissenschaft, Bd. XXXVIII-XXXIX, pp. 21-2. 


#5 H. I. Hogbin, “ Native Culture of Wogeo: Report of Field Work in New 
Guinea,” Oceania, Vol. V, 1935, pp. 320-1. 


26 Davidson, loc. cit., pp. 45-58. 
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a number of other customs, was diffused from the Kimberley region 
in a fan-like manner east and south-east. Incidentally, Professor 
Elkin says that circumcision is more “ intense ”’ in the north-west 
than in the centre ; in the former region the skin is removed from 
the whole of the penis. He adds that in all the subincision area 
subincision prepares the penis to be a source of ceremonial blood ; 
this is obtained by causing a partial erection and then stabbing the 
subincised part. 


Davidson finds that he cannot agree that the form of urethrotomy 
practised among the Banaro is akin to the form practised among the 
Australians, but to us it does not seem that the differences in the 
manner in which the operation is performed—among the Banaro 
two or three stems of a barbed grass are inserted into the urethra 
and then suddenly withdrawn thus cutting open the walls of the 
urethra—are really important enough to rule the effects of the 
operation completely out of consideration as at all comparable. 
Had Davidson been willing to grant their comparability, he might 
not, perhaps, have argued as strongly as he has done against the 
possible introduction of subincision into Australia by way of Melanesia 
in general and New Guinea in particular. The fact that subincision 
is unknown in the extreme north, including Melville and Bathurst 
Islands, does not constitute an objection to such an hypothesis, for 
it is quite possible that the peoples of these territories may once have 
practised the rite, which may have been adopted from some migrant 
people, and subsequently discarded it. It should not be forgotten 
that these marginal peoples have probably been subject to more 
than one influx of foreigners, and like the reaction of the rocks to 
disturbing influences, their responses to these migrating influences 
must have been either conformable or non-conformable ; in this 
way what at one time they may have adopted, they may well at 
another time have given up in favour of some other practice. In 
any case, there is Professor Elkin’s view that subincision spread 
into Arnhem Land from the Kimberleys and that this and other 
customs were either evolved there or introduced into the continent 
by way of that region. 
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The Origin of Subincision. 

The element common to all forms of subincision is the invariable 
effusion of blood. This, as we have seen, has already been noted 
by Rivers, but it seems never to have occurred to him that the 
peculiar means adopted to produce this effusion, that is, the character- 
istic urethral incision of the male copulatory organ, might in some 
way be connected with the analogous natural effusion of the female 
from a similar source. Briefly, the suggestion here is that male 
subincision or incision corresponds, or is intended to correspond, to 
female menstruation. Indeed, the hypothesis may at once be stated 
which is about to be offered as an explanation of the probable origin 
of subincision in Australia; it is that subincision in the male was 
originally instituted in order to cause the male to resemble the female 
with respect to the occasional effusion of blood which is naturally a 
characteristic of the female, and possibly, also, with respect to producing 
some feminization in the appearance of the male organ. 

As it stands the theory must appear somewhat fantastic, we 
therefore hasten to produce the evidence upon which it is based. 

It is perhaps necessary to point out in this place that among 
many Australian peoples menstruation is not regarded as a periodic 
occurrence, but that it is somewhat confusedly regarded as being a 
quite natural phenomenon though of irregular occurrence, or as due 
to a cold in the head or other illness, or to the scratching of an insect. 
Such are the beliefs, for example, which have been reported for the 
Arunta of the present day.2” Among the Kakadu people of the 
Northern Territory menstruation appears to be regarded as a normal 
occurrence which is said to proceed from something which breaks 
near the heart and accumulates in the form of blood in a special bag 
inside, and it is when this bag bursts that the blood flows.28 The 
taboos which in Australia are placed upon menstruating women and 
menstrual blood indicate that menstruation has always been regarded 
as a phenomenon to which some degree of mystery attaches. 
Menstrual blood is everywhere in Ausiralia regarded as unclean and 


27G. Roheim, ‘‘ Women and their Life in Central Australia,” Journal of the 
Royal Anthropological Institute, Vol. LIII, 1933, pp. 230-4. 

28 B. Spencer, Native Tribes of the Northern Territory of Australia, London 1914, 
Pp. 320. 
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as an element of danger. Menstruating women must everywhere 
be avoided until they have got this dangerous element out of their 
bodies and are once again clean. It is the menstrual blood which is 
a sign of the uncleanness of the woman, and it is not until this 
noxious matter has been completely voided that the woman is 
thoroughly clean again. Menstrual blood is a noxious humour of 
mysteriously strong potency, this much is clear. Is it not possible, 
therefore, that judging this to be the natural or normal, or most 
efficient manner of getting rid of the bad “‘ humours ”’ within one’s 
body,?® some early aborigines upon the principle of like producing 
like, essayed to produce an artificial menstruation within their own 
bodies, and seeing that the blood came in the female from the vulva, 
what more natural then than to make it likewise come from the organ 
in one’s own body than that which most closely corresponds to that 
organ in the female ? 


Interestingly enough the only etymologies which it has been 
possible to trace for the meaning of the various words which are 
used to describe the subincised penis in Australia are those supplied 
by Roth and by Basedow. For the north-west central tribes of 
whom he writes Roth states that ‘it is interesting to note that in 
the Pitta-Pitta and cognate Boulia district dialects the term used to 
describe an introcised penis denotes etymologically one with a vulva 
or ‘ slit.’ Roth considered that female laceration preceded male 
subincision and that “on the principle of a form of mimicry, the 
analogous sign was inflicted on the male to denote corresponding 
fitness ’’ for the purpose of copulation. In this Roth came very near 
to the theory which is here being proposed, but he fell somewhat wide 
of the mark because of his altogether unjustified assumption of the 
priority of female laceration. That the subincised penis is referred 
to as a vulva may or may not be of significance for the present 
theory, the interesting fact is offered here merely for what it may be 
considered to be worth. Among the Urrabuna of Central Australia 


29 Blood-letting has among most peoples been practised for the same reason, 
and is still so practised to this day among the peasantry of Europe. At one time, 
particularly in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, the treatment of almost 
every disease began with a phlebotomy or cupping. 


% Roth, loc. cit., p. 180. 
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the operation of subincision is known as yerrupa. ‘‘ The organ of 
the female,” remarks Helms, “ is therefore sometimes called by that 
name, although the proper name for the vagina is pintha.”’*! Any 
value which may be placed upon such striking etymological 
synonimities derives some further support from the following 
interesting corroborative evidence. 

Hogbin in his report on the people of Wogeo makes the following 
illuminating remarks : 


“Perhaps the most fundamental religious conception relates 
to the difference between the sexes. Each sex is perfectly all right 
in its own way, but contact is fraught with danger for both. The 
chief source of peril is sexual intercourse, when contact is at its 
maximum. The juices of the male then enter the female, and vice 
versa. Women are automatically cleansed by the process of 
menstruation, but men, in order to guard against disease, have 
periodically to incise the penis and allow a quantity of blood to flow. 
This operation ts often referred to as men’s menstruation.** 

“ All contact with a man or woman who is ‘ menstruating’ 
has to be avoided, and they themselves have to take a number of 
precautions. Thus they may not touch their own skin with their 
fingernails, and for a couple of days they have to eat with a fork. 
The penalty for touching a menstruating woman is death by a wasting 
disease, against which there is no remedy whatsoever. The 
‘menstruating ’ man has also to avoid sexual intercourse until his 
wounds are healed, at least two months being allowed for this. 
Should this prohibition be broken both parties are likely to die, 
though they may save themselves by confessing their guilt and 
carrying out a magical rite. 

“Men also incise the penis after they have performed certain 
tasks which for magical reasons are held to be very dangerous. 
These include the erection of a new man’s house, burying a corpse, 
taking part in an expedition with intent to murder someone, and 
initiating a youth. All these tasks are held in some mysterious 


31 R. Helms, “ Report of the Elder Expedition (Anthropology),’’ Transactions 
of the Royal Soctety of South Australia, Vol. XVI, 1896, Pt. iii, p. 278. 


32 My italics. 
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manner to contaminate those who take part, and the flow of blood 
is necessary for cleansing purposes.’’%? 

Among the natives of Wogeo, then, it would appear quite clear 
that the penis is incised on the analogy of female menstruation 
for the purpose of permitting the bad humours of the body, and such 
as are likely to be produced during the performance of certain tasks 
with which a great deal of power is associated, to be liberated and 
voided.84 Thus, the operation is here of a therapeutic and pro- 
phylactic nature, but it is at the same time a strongly magico- 
religious procedure. The elements, then, that were missing in 
Basedow’s and Rivers’ theories are here supplied, and it seems 
highly probably, therefore, that whether or not the practice of 
subincision originated in Australia, whatever the reasons assigned 
by the natives for the practice, the rite as it is to-day practised in 
that continent was originally performed for reasons similar to those 
given by the natives of Wogeo for their own rites of incision. 


M. F. ASHLEY-MONTAGU 


33 Hogbin, loc. ctt., pp. 330-1. 

34 It is of some interest to note that the Galenic conception of menstruation as 
a ‘‘ plethora ” was very similar to the Wogeo notion of menstruation. 
@ 











NOTES ON NATIVE NAMES AND USES OF PLANTS IN 
THE MUSGRAVE RANGES REGION. 


By J. B. CLELAND and T. HARVEY JOHNSTON. 


NFORMATION relating to the native names and uses of plants was obtained 
in August 1933 during the expedition to the Musgrave Ranges organized by the 
Board for Anthropological Research of the University of Adelaide in conjunction 
with the South Australian Museum. The expenses were in great part borne by funds 
from the Rockefeller Foundation administered by the Australian National Research 
Council. The informants were (1) Tommy, a bright lame boy who belonged to the 
Yankunjajara tribe and who had infantile paralysis some years previously and had 
been an inmate of the Adelaide Children’s Hospital ; and (2) No. 40, a young man 
of the Pitjanjara tribe. P=Pitjanjara tribe ; Y=Yankunjajara tribe. Information 
regarding the native names and uses of plants by tribes occupying the territory to 
the north in the Commonwealth Reserve for Aborigines has already been published 
by us (1933). 


Polypodiacee. 


Notholena Brownit Desv., puta, putta putia ; this name is apparently a general 
term for plants not otherwise named, in the same way that we speak of a “ weed” 
or “green plant.”” It has been applied to several distinct kinds of plants referred 
to in this paper. 

Pinaceae. 

Callitris glauca R. Br., kolt or kulli (P). 


Graminee. 


Pollinia (or Eulalia) fulva (R. Br.) Benth., etlindjs (Y). 

Themeda triandra Forsk., eilindji (Y). 

Digitaria Brownii (R. et S.) Hughes, putta njinjt, i.e. weed for little birds. 
Aristida arenaria Gaudich, eipiri (Y). 

Triodia aristata Black, tjanbhi (Y). 


Grass, kalku. Any grass seed, wanganu. The seeding grass is gathered, rubbed 
in the hands, winnowed and pounded dry in a mimbu (pitcht) with a stone, converted 
into a damper with water and cooked. All these ground foods are called kona or 
kunna, that is foods resembling in consistency human excreta. Mrs. Daisy Bates 
(1918) gives the same name (wongunu) to small seeds which are pounded and made 
into a damper in the west coast region of South Australia. 
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Cyperacee. 
Cyperus vaginatus R.Br., puta puta (Y). 

Moraceae. 
Ficus platypoda A. Cunn., ts (Y), fruits eaten. 

Urticacee. 


Parietaria debilis G. Forst., okeri or okiri (P). This term appears to be a general 
one, indicating a deep green plant, since it was given to us as applicable to others 
such as Erodium, while Helms listed it as having been applied to the narcotic- 
producing Nicotiana (N. excelsior) in the Everard Ranges. 

Proteaceae. 

Hakea lorea R. Br. or H. ivoryi Bailey and H. intermedia Ewart and Davies, 
witjintt (Y). 

Grevillea nematophylia F. v. M., jarailpa. 

Santalacee. 
Santalum lanceolaium R. Br., kolpata, kupata (P), fruits (Ralka) eaten. 


Loranthacee. 

Loranthus Miquelit Lehm., on bloodwood (Eucalyptus terminalis) warslja ; 
the fruits, tintjala. 

L. Maidenii Blakeley, njingni (Y), name not confirmed by others but resembles 
that given for a bird—perhaps on account of the association of birds with the 
distribution of these plants. 

Chenopodtacee. 
Atriplex nummularium Lindl., giant saltbush, irta (Y). 


Amarantacee. 
Amaranthus Mitchellit Benth., etdin eidin (P), not used. 


Nyctaginacee. 


Berhavia diffusa L., wi-tuka (P), root eaten. 


Portulacacee. 

Portulaca oleracea L., waka-ti (P), stems, leaves and seeds eaten. 

Calandrinia volubilis Benth., uratja (P), eaten after the plant has been cooked 
by placing it in a hole scraped in hot ashes and the embers raked over it. 

Cructfere. 

Lepidium oxytrichum Sprague, unmuta (P). Cooked with grass by means of 
hot stones, the leaves then being stripped off and eaten. 

Stenopetalum velutinum F. v. M., unmuta (P), used in the same way as Lepidium. 


Pittosporacee. 
Pittosporum phillyreoides D.C., gumbal (Y). 
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Leguminose. 

Acacia tetragonophylia F. v. M., kurara (Y). 

A ligulata A. Cunn., is the plant most favoured for yielding the ash to be used 
when preparing the narcotic mingulba, derived from Nicotiana, but in its absence 
mulga or red gum may be used instead. 

A. strongylophylla F. v. M., njatun or njatunba. 

A. Kempeana F. v. M., ilkoara (Y), used for spears. 

A. aneura F. v. M., koraka or kuruka. The seed, wandalja, is gathered in a 
pitchi, embers are put on top of this, the seed is half cooked, winnowed, ground 
dry and then mixed with water to make a damper. 

Cassia artemisioides Gaudich., pundi (P). 


Geraniacee. 
Erodium cygnorum Nees, pital pital (Y) ; okert, kura, malanumbun, pital pital (P). 
Not used. The term okeri is applied to other plants (see under Parietaria), as also 
is pital (see under Hibiscus). 
Oxalidacea. 


Oxalis corniculata L., puta (=green weed), not used. 


Zygophyllacee. 
Tribulus terrestris L., tjilka (=prickly) (P). 


Euphorbiacee. 
Euphorbia Drummond Boiss., munka munka (P) ; 1p1 (=breast or milk, name 
applied on account of the milky juice) (P). 
E. eremophila A. Cunn., tpi ipi (P). Milk used for decorating the body. 


Sapindacea. 


Dodonea petiolaris F. v. M., djining (Y); in fruit or flower, unta unta (Y). 


Malvacee. 


Sida virgata Hook. var. pheotricha (F. v. M.) Benth’, winto winto (P). 
Hibiscus Sturtii Hook., pital pital (P), this term was applied also to Erodium. 
Gossypium Sturtit F. v. M., alata kalaia (=little emu). 


Myrtaceae. 


Melaleuca glomerata F. v. M., and M. linophylla F. v. M., tpilt (Y). Stems 
used for children’s spears. 

Eucalyptus rostrata Schl., apara (Y); fruit, djindjula (Y). The capsules are 
used by girls for adorning the hair. The end of a strand of hair is folded back and 
forced into the open end of the “ gum-nut ” with a small stick, the process being 
watched by looking up obliquely. The term djindjula suggests ornament rather 
than a particular plant. It was applied also to the fruits of Loranthus. 

E. terminalis F. v. M., bloodwood, itara; fruits, tatu. 
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Umbellifere. 
Daucus glochiatus Fisch. Mey. et Avé-Lall, mara waltjara (P) ; not used. 


Primulacee. 
Samolus repens (Forst.) Pers., putja or putta (Y), same term applied to many 
plants. 
Asclepiadacee. 
Sarcostemma australe R. Br., milk bush, 1fi if7 (=breast or milk, term used 
because of the milky sap) (Y). Name applied also to Euphorbia spp. 


Borraginacee. 


Heliotropium asperrimum R. Br., tjilka (P) ; the name is apparently only a term 
meaning prickly and has been applied to other prickly plants, e.g. Solanum petro- 
philum ; Tribulus terrestris ; Isotoma petraa. 


Solanacee. 


Solanum petrophilum F. v. M., tjilka tjilka (=prickly) (Y); not used; flower, 
tjinta tjinta (a general term). 

Solanum ellipticum R. Br., tawaltawalta ; berries eaten. 

Nicotiana excelsior Black and N. Gossei Domin, wangarti (P), mingul (P). 

N. near N. velutina Wheeler, pinna pinna (P); mingul mingulba (Y) (the 
repetition here meaning like), is not used but its distinction from the other species 
of the genus is recognized. 

The Nicotiana (N. excelsior) with very large smooth leaves and a few spines on 
them (from rock holes north of Ernabella) is more appreciated by the natives than 
the hairy leaved species (N. Gossei) from Erlywunyawunya. The former was called 
piturr or piturrba, but these names are undoubtedly corruptions of pituri, which is 
not a local word and moreover refers to a distinct narcotic. The local drug (from 
Nicotiana) is termed mingul or mingulba. The ending ba or pa is commonly added 
to words and does not seem to give any additional meaning. 

Duboisia Hopwoodii F. v. M., walgul, walgulba (Y) ; tyilla (P) ; used for poisoning 
waterholes to assist in catching emus. 

The narcotics used by the natives of the Musgrave and neighbouring ranges 
have been dealt with more particularly in our article on pituri.? 


Bignontiacee. 

Tecoma doratoxylon Black, ordjan (Y) ; the branches are used for making spears. 
Campanulacee. 

Isotoma petrea F. v. M., tjilka (=prickly, the leaves being slightly prickly) (P) ; 


not used. 


1T. H. Johnston and J. B. Cleland, ‘“‘ The History of the Aboriginal Narcotic 
Pituri,’’ Oceania, Vol. IV, pp. 201 and 268. 
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Acanthacee. 


Justicia procumbens L., okt. 
Myoporacee. 
Evremophila longifolia (R. Br.) F. v. M., dulpur (P). 
E. Freelingti F. v. M., avata (Y); the blue flowers are placed in the head-band 
for decorative purposes. 
E. serrulata (A. Cunn.) Druce, mindjinka (P). 


Curcurbitacea. 
Melothria maderaspatana (L.) Cogn., papa witil (Y); kora, karpil karpil (P). 
Composite. 
Helichrysum ambiguum Turcz., tjulpun tjulpun (P). 


Myriocephalus Stuartit (F. v. M. et Sond.) Benth., tjinta tjinta (=flower) (P), 
the term apparently referring merely to the striking flower head. 


Fungi. 
Podaxon pistillaris (L.) Fr. and Montagnites Candollei Fr., tjeilo kura (P); 


tjetlo (Y). The Podaxon stalked puff-ball is used by men and children for decorative 
purposes. Montagnites is not employed. 


The Elder Exploring Expedition of 1891-2 travelled westward from from 
Warrina just to the south of the region traversed by our party. It visited the 
Everards, the Birksgate, Blyth, Cavenagh and Barrow Ranges and then turned about 
south-south-west through the Victoria Desert to the Fraser Range. The remaining 
portion of the route lies outside the region of particular interest to us. The Fraser 
Range is in the vicinity of the southern boundary of the central desert and lies 
between Balladonia and Norseman and is just south of the trans-Australian railway 
line. The latter crosses the Hampton Plains which lie to the south-east from 
Kalgoorlie and the Queen Victoria Spring. Helms, the naturalist of the Elder 
Expedition, collected a good deal of anthropological data and paid attention to the 
native names and uses of some of the plants. Because of the proximity of part of 
the route to that of our own, and the fact that a considerable portion of the natives 
who were present at our camp belonged to the Pitjandjara tribe, which ranges to the 
west into the Elder Expedition territory, we have deemed it advisable to incorporate 
such of Helms’ information as relates to our present study, so that it, together 
with that abstracted from Basedow’s and White’s accounts of journeys to the north- 
western corner of South Australia, may be available for ready comparison. 

Helms’ records are now set out, those collected from the southernmost portion 
being designated (FR) (HP) and (YT) for the Fraser Range, Hampton Plains and 
Yunga tribes, respectively. Helms remarked that in the Fraser Range region there 
were two different peoples, one to the east and the other to the west, and in several 
cases he gave the name applied by one or other tribe to any particular plant ; but in 
this record that distinction is not quoted, the names being listed as (FR). Those 
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given by the natives of tribes in the Everard and Blyth Ranges are indicated by 
(ER) and (BR) respectively. The journal of the Elder Expedition was published 
by D. Lindsay in the Proceedings of the Royal Geographical Society of Australia, 
South Australian Branch. 

The order of arrangement of the plants mentioned is that given in Black’s 
Flora of South Australia. 

Pinaceae. 

Callitris verrucosa R. Br., medurtu (BR), medduru (HP), miduru (FR). The 
gum is gnora miduru (FR). 

Graminee. 

The general term for grass is puta (ER), putta (BR), yulga (FR). The employ- 
ment of grasses as a covering for shelters for wet weather was referred to by Helms 
(p. 245). He also mentioned their use for making pads for the head when carrying 
bark water-bowls in Victoria Desert (p. 271). 

Andropogon bombycinus R. Br., elinya (BR). Helms identified as this species 
the scented grass. Black listed the latter as A. exaltatus R. Br. Both species were 
collected by the Elder Expedition (Mueller and Tate, 1896, p. 381). Helms mentioned 
(p. 245) that a handful of scented grass was often used to decorate the chignon of the 
male natives. 

Aristida arenaria Goud., mulga grass, putta kara (BR), kara, probably meaning 
to cough or vomit, as the seeds and awns may cause coughing. 

Stipa elegantissima Labill., yinyin (FR). 

Triodia sp. (spinifex), pila, chanbi (ER). The species may be either T. artstata 
or T. pungens, the latter being the only one recorded by Mueller and Tate as collected 
by the Expedition. T. aristata from the Everard Range was not described by Black 
until later. The latter author stated recently that pungens from South Australian 
localities should be listed as T. Basedowii Pritzel. Helms (p. 245) mentioned the 
use of tussocks of spinifex to form a covering over the simple brushwood shelters 
made as a protection against wet weather. 

Eragrostis eriopoda Benth., wangurna (BR). This is obviously the same term as 
that which we have recorded as being applied to any edible grass seed. 

Cyperacee. 

Lepidosperma gracile R. Br., battara (FR). 

Cyperus rotundus L., yalpa. Mueller and Tate (1896, p. 380) mentioned that the 
corms were roasted for food (east of the Everards). Helms (p. 280) referred to their 
use in the Warrina region (Wungarabunna tribe) where they are called yalka or 
yaua, but he also used the name (p. 316) for grass, no doubt in error. 

Liltacee. 

Dianella revoluta R. Br., niurnt (FR). 

Thysanotus Patersonii R. Br., nurgu-nurgu (FR, HP), botya (FR). The tuberous 
roots are usually eaten raw, but occasionally cooked (p. 259, 324). The plant and 
its tendrils are designated malli malli (FR). 
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Xanthorrhea Preiss Endl., gidi (BR), milgar (FR); and its gum gnora milgar 
(FR), or merely gnora (HP), the latter term meaning resin or gum. e.g. gnora miduru, 
the resin of the native pine, Callitris verrucosa. Helms stated that the gum of the 
grass tree was mixed with fine sand and dust to make an excellent cement for attaching 
flints (kandi, Rundi, gundt) to cutting tools, and in assisting to fix the wooden “ hooks ” 
(tadtl ; wara) to spear-throwers (meru ; mira ; or wordat) and barbs to spears (winda). 
An account of the method was given (p. 274). In the Everard Range the cement is 
called dula. Helms made no reference to the use of Triodia resin, but referred on 
each occasion to Xanthorrhea being the source of supply and mentioned the necessity 
for it being brought from a considerable distance in the case of some tribes. He must 
have been unaware of the more usual source of supply (i.e. from Triodia) in some 
localities.2_ Helms remarked (p. 247) that the dry seed stalk of the grass tree seemed 
a very suitable material for making fire by friction, but was apparently not used in 
that way. 

Casuarinacee. 


Casuarina sp. Helms stated (p. 322) that the straight young shoots of these 
trees were used to make the yindinga, a head ornament used during certain dances, 
its appearance being described by that author (pp. 322, 271-2). 

C. humilis Otto and Dietr.; C. acutivaluis F. v. M.; and other species are 
recorded for the region by Mueller and Tate, and Helms gave the terms molilli and 
tarlannu as the native designations of the two named species respectively in the 
Fraser Range. 

Moraceae. 


Ficus platypoda Cunn., ellimai (BR). This term is obviously tli-maz, i.e. fig- 
food, mat or ma being used to designate edible plant material as recorded by Mrs. 
Bates (1918) as well as by ourselves earlier in this paper. 


Proteaceae. 
Hakea lorea R. Br., wiyindi (ER), wejindi (BR). 
Grevillea juncifolia Hooker, umbagumba, ultagumba (BR). 
Grevillea Helmsiana Mueller and Tate, gundulli (HP). 


Santalacea. 


Exocarpus aphylla R. Br., darrul (FR, YT). 

Santalum acuminatum R. Br. (=Fusanus acuminatus); native peach or 
quondong ; bunbun (ER), mangatta (BR), dumbai (FR, HP), willora (YT). In the 
Fraser Range the edible flesh is called watyul (also means skin) ; and in the Everards, 
bunbun kalka. In the latter locality the stone or nut is called mongata, the same 


2 L. Schulze (1891, p. 228) referred to the method of using the gum obtained from 
porcupine grass, probably Triodia Mitchelli, or T. pungens, both of which have 
viscid leaf sheaths (p. 228) in the Upper Finke region. The plants are bruised until 
the resin (nurbma) becomes fluid, the latter then being kneaded into a single lump. 
Before use the mass is softened by heating. 
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name as applied in the Blyth Range to the tree. Helms stated (p. 291) that great 
numbers of these stones were observed frequently in the neighbourhood of waterholes, 
either dispersed or in small groups, and evacuated there by emus visiting the water. 
The kernels of such nuts were probably eaten by visiting natives. The gum oi the 
tree is termed wairu or bulgar yumbu in the Fraser Range. In an appendix to his 
Vol. IV of the Flora of South Australia, Black (p. 682) stated that the correct name of 
the species is Eucarya acumsnata. 


Polygonacea. 
Muchlenbeckia Cunninghamii (Meisn.), lignum ; bogarra (FR). 


(To be continued.) 


J. B. CLELAND 
T. HarRvEY JOHNSTON 














THE LANGUAGES OF THE KIMBERLEY DIVISION! 


By A. CapELt and A. P. ELKIN 


_ languages of the Kimberley area stand more or less apart 

from the general types of Australian languages and the northern 
members present a number of special features which harmonize 
more closely with those of Papuan languages than with any other 
languages of Australia. It is the purpose of this paper to study 
those languages, though only in outline, and to compare and contrast 
them with the languages of the Southern Kimberley area, and with 
the languages to the north-east, as far as the Daly River. 


In the Northern Kimberley languages we shall deal with Worora 
and Ungarinyin chiefly, with occasional references to Wunambal 
and the Forrest River. The accompanying sketch map will show 
the distribution of these languages. The languages of the Southern 
Kimberley district, to which reference will be made, are the Bard 
(Ba:d), the Nyul-Nyul and the Djaui (Chowie), with mention of the 
Karadjeri as showing where the boundary line between this group 


1 This paper, as explained in the text, is based for the most part on manuscript 
notes made by myself during twelve months’ research in social anthropology in the 
Kimberleys during 1927-28. As my time was very fully occupied with this work, 
I could pay but little attention to linguistic matters, hence my notes are not satis- 
factory. However, I worked them up into a more or less intelligible order and then 
asked Mr. Capell to draft a general paper based on them and such other Kimberley 
material as was available. This he did nearly two years ago. I have now worked 
over my material and also his draft, and in addition have been able to refer to the 
more recent work of Dr. H. Nekes and Miss Kaberry. This article is the result, and 
though it is full of gaps, we hope that it will at least provide some indication of the 
interesting linguistic problems which remain to be solved in North-West Australia. 
I am pleased to add that a trained linguist will be available in 1938 to work in this 
field. I have not been able to submit the completed article to Mr. Capell, and so 
must bear the responsibility for all changes made in the original draft, and for 
inadequacies.—A.P.E. 

The following phonetic symbols should be especially noted: d=a in anger; 
é=e in the same word and approximately the French e mute ; y=-ng in sing; {=sh 
in she ; 7 is the French 7 (=zh) ; dj=the English 7. The colon shows length. 
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and the more normal Australian language falls. Some reference 
will also be made to the East Kimberley languages (Lunga, Djaru 
and Wolmeri) and more particularly to those of the Daly River 
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of the Northern Kimberley languages are set forth. In the present 
paper these special features will be studied at greater length. 


The material used in these notes is, for the most part, the 
manuscript material collected by Professor Elkin during his stay in 


these parts during 1927 and 1928, but reference has also been made 
to: 


1. J. R. B. Love, “ Introduction to the Worora Language,” 
Jour. Roy. Soc. West. Aust., Vols. XVII and XVIII. Also 
St. Mark’s Gospel, translated by Mr. Love and published 
by the British and Foreign Bible Society, 1930. 


2. W. Schmidt, Die Gliederung der Australischen Sprachen, 
revised edition, Vienna, IgI9. 

3. W. H. Bird, Chowie Language, “‘Some Remarks on the 
Grammatical Construction of the Chowie Language as 
spoken by the Buccaneer Islanders.’’ Anthropos, Vol. V, 
pp. 454-7, Vol. X-XI, pp. 180-6. A language akin to Nyul- 
Nyul and Ba:d; it is also known as Ewenyun. A few 
grammatical notes and a vocabulary. 


4. A. P. Elkin, “ Social Organization in the Kimberley Division,” 
North-Western Australia, Oceania, Vol. II, No. 3, pp. 
296-334. 

5. Piddington, M. and R., Report on Field Work in North- 
Western Australia, Oceania, Vol. II, No. 3, pp. 342-358. 
6. Baldwin Spencer, Native Tribes of the Northern Territory of 
Australia, London, 1914. Contains Kakadu and other 

grammar notes. 

7. Nekes, H., “The Pronoun in Nyul-Nyul and Related 
Dialects.” In this series. 

8. Kaberry, Phyllis M. ‘ Notes on the Languages of East 
Kimberley.”’ Oceania, Vol. VIII, No. 1, pp. 90-103. 


The languages fall into two clear groups, those of the Southern 
and those of the Northern Kimberley area. The Karadjeri language, 
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on the extreme south, belongs to the more ordinary type of Australian 
language. It conjugates its verbs by suffixes, while those of the 
Kimberley Division proper prefer prefix conjugation. The following 
examples will show the Karadjeri type : 

nyundu yadra woradja: you (sing.) go! 

mulal yardngo nyundu : don’t go (you, sing.). 

nyura yerata: you (pl.) go! 

mulal yeravyurugo: don’t you (pl.) go! 

yalt yaygolt: we two go away. 

nyumbala yarabula : you two go away. 

The suffix in the last example is found as far away as 
Wikmunkan, Cape York Peninsula. Another very important feature 
of Karadjeri is the placing of the adjective before the noun: urdu 
ivaru, big name ; obadu iraru, little name. This occurs in Kakadu 
also but is not a normal feature of Australian languages. 


We now proceed to deal with each of the two sub-divisions of 
the Kimberley area separately. 


(a) Southern Kimberley Division. 


The languages included here are Nyul-Nyul, Ba:d and Ewenyun 
or Djaui. The Ba:d and Nyul-Nyul peoples really speak dialects 
of the one language, and the Ewenyun is closely related. The 
phonetic changes between Ba:d and Nyul-Nyul are only slight, 
and the two are mutually intelligible. In general the Nyul-Nyul 
word gives the appearance of being the more primitive in form. 
Compare : 


N.N. 701 B. djua D. jou Thou 
gora kucr gu.r ye 
iviga yr yer they 
kabil kal father’s mother. 


Of the nineteen relationship terms given by Professor Elkin 
(Oceania, Vol. II, No. 3, p. 300) only three are radically different in 
the two languages, and that is a very unusual extent of agreement in 
Australia. The relationship between the languages of the South 
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and of the North within the Kimberley Division is not so close, but 
there does seem to be some agreement. The Southern Kimberley 
languages follow the more usual practice of putting the adjective 
after the noun, but the conjugation is on the general Kimberley 
pattern, that is, chiefly by prefixes. It will not usually be necessary 
to discuss Nyul-Nyul verb forms, as they are similar to Ba:d. 


There is no mention of noun-classification in the languages 
of the Southern group. W. H. Bird thought there was an agentive 
case in Ewenyun ; Dr. Nekes now shows that this isso. It is marked 
by the suffix -nim or -nem. Sentences in A. P. Elkin’s MSS. show 
signs of a case system such as is found in the bulk of Australian 
languages, but which is absent from those of the Northern Kimberleys. 
Thus: ‘“‘ Benedictum,”’ to Benedict, and djonum, to you, derived 
from djua, you. The genitive ends in -im: aygabo:ju, who is that ? ; 
aygabo.jin mala, whose wife? Motion towards is shown sometimes 
by -an: yat lian minan kariy-an, I want to go to the sea. Further 
details are lacking. 


The pronouns of the languages under consideration may be 
compared from the following table: 


English. Karadjeri. Nyul-Nyul. Ba:d. Djaui. Worora. 
we i .. nadju ato yar yar yata 
Thou... -. myundu jo djua jou yundju 
He sul ..  maryo kinyiyk kinyink kinyty indja 
We (incl.) .. yanya yarede ardel ? yart 
We (excl.) .. yanya yerad(a) arod aradu art 
You ‘ .. nyura gora kur gucr nyirt 
They .. .. palagura 1vigo yir yer arka 


It will be seen immediately that Nyul-Nyul, Ba:d and Djaui 
form a group to themselves.4 The others fall fairly easily into the 
norm of Australian forms. In the possessive case, the Nyul-Nyul, 
Ba:d and Djaui add a post-fix to the absolute form, and according 


3 Dr. Nekes, however, now states that the personal pronoun is indeclinable. 


* There are few variations, mostly phonetic, between the Nyul-Nyul, Ba:d and 
Djaui pronouns of this table and those given in Dr. Nekes’ article, List No.1. Butit 
was thought best to leave the words as written by Professor Elkin in the field, as it 
does not affect the argument. 
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form of the pronoun. The Ba:d declension is as follows : 


Sing. I. yatdjana Plur. 1. arodjada 
2. djuajia 2. kurdjugara 
3. kinyinkdjina 3. yirdjina 


Dual. 1. atdjoa. 
The Worora add a suffix -ananga to the absolute form. 


The Verb. 


In studying Ba:d conjugation, allowance must be made for a 
considerable number of phonetic changes which take place, so that 
theoretical prefixes are often much altered in actual use, and the 
verbal stem is subject to change also. The general scheme of 
conjugation is: verbal pronoun+tense sign-+verb stem, and the 
continued tenses are expressed by a suffix to the verb stem. There 
is no incorporation of pronoun object, and this is the other chief 
distinguishing feature of these languages from those of the Northern 
Kimberley region. The Djaui conjugation looks very much like 
Ba:d as far as the verbal pronouns are concerned, but Bird’s scheme 
of tenses seems very unsatisfactory in many ways. It is right to 
speak of verbal pronouns in Ba:d (and Dr. Nekes now confirms this), 
because there is a definite relationship between these and the personal 
pronouns, as will be seen from the following scheme of verbal 
pronouns in Ba:d and Djaui: 


Sing. 1. B. ya(nga) D. nan 
2. mi, ya min 
3. 4 in 


Plur. 1. incl. B. ar E — 
1. excl. B. aygér \ - Mot given. 
2. (kuy)ar 


3. ir. 
Bird’s Djaui example is: 91 nan amu:r, I throw away. 
jou min amu:r, thou throwest away. 
kinyty in amu:r, he throws away. 
In Ba:d the verb mulk, to sleep, shows the verbal pronouns 
in combination, with less phonetic change than most verbs. The 


infix of the past tense is 9, that of the future yga, while the continued 
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tenses suffix -7m to the simple tenses, but the vowel of the suffix 
varies by some sort of harmony with the stem vowel of the verb, 
Thus in mulk, we get 1 mulk-an, he is asleep (where @ is the vowel of 
Eng. “not’’). The following is the conjugation of mulk in Ba:d: 


Present Present Past Past Future 

Simple. Cont. Simple. Cont. Simple. 

Sing. I -. gangamulk yaygamulkan yayamulk yayamulkan naygamulk 
2 -- yamulk amulkan miyamulk miyamulkan naimulk 
3 .. tmulk imulkan syamulk tyamulkan tygamulk 

Plur. 1 (inc.) armulk armulkan aryamulk aryamulkan angarmulk 

I (exc.) aygérmulk aygérmulkan ayamulk ayamulkan aygarmulk 

2 -. armulk armulkan kuyurmulk kuyurmulkan arygarmulk 

3 .. trmulk irmulkan syamulk igémulkan uygérmulk 


A future continued can also be formed by the addition of the suffix. 
Amongst phonetic changes that come about we find : 
1. Initial y becomes 7 when it follows an r in the verbal pronoun. 
This 7 is sometimes, though not invariably, assimilated and so lost. 


Thus the verb to go, Ba:d yit, Nyul-Nyul 71, which would seem to 
be original : 


Present. 

Ba:d yayit Nyul-Nyul = najit 
miytt majit 
vyit agit 
angérjut P 
arjit ert 
kurjit warijit 
trjit trjit. 


The Nyul-Nyul example is not quite satisfactory, and information for 
further checking is not to hand. Naturally this verb is commoner 
in the continued tenses: Pres. cont.: yatédin, I am going. The 
change of form will be explained below. 
The same phonetic change takes place when y follows the 4 
of the past tense. So we get: 
Past tense. 
Ba:d. Nyul-Nyul. 
Sing. I. yanjit nanjit 
2. mingit mingjit 
3. ingit ingrt 
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Pi. :: md. ? 


1. excl. anajit yayajtt 
2. kuyajut worajit 
3. ty érjit ty érqit. 


The retention of 7 in Nyul-Nyul shows the original form and 
explains the Ba:d, which is really a restoration. This is probably 
also where Bird’s Ewenyun forms with m belong, and not to the 
present tense. 

2. Initial r suffers two changes: (1) After ” of the past tense it 
becomes j. (2) When intervocal it becomes md. Example: rim, 
to be sick : 


Ba:d Present: ydnddan Past: mnanjin 
minden minjin 
indan injin | 
? ? 
ar(r)in ayarin 
kur(r)in kuyarin 
ir(r)in iyér(r)in. 


The change of vowel is more apparent than real, as the root vowel is 
tather indistinct and a fuller phonetic type would show this and other 
minor differences. 

3. An m is lost after y. Thus: mna-yga-nayk, I will talk, but 
min-ank, you will talk; zy-ayk, he talked. The second example 
involves still further contraction as it stands for a_ theoretical 
miy(gan)-ayk. 

4. As stated, the continued tenses are formed by the suffix -im 
with a variable vowel. This suffix voices the final consonant of 
the verb, if it is not already a voiced consonant, unless it is preceded 
immediately by another consonant. Even in this case yk becomes 
yg. Examples: mnayk, talk: arnaygin, we were talking; zt: 
go: miadin, you are going. But there is no change of consonant 
in tmulkan, he is asleep. The principle of voicing holds equally good 
when a suffix beginning with a vowel is added to a noun: Lomdtinan, 
to Lomat ; Lomddor, from Lomat. 

The above is the outline of the normal type of Ba:d conjugation, 
but there is another also, in which an invariable root is followed by a 
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variable auxiliary. We shall meet this type largely in Worora and 
Ungarinyin. Example: dar nayga, I come. 


Present tense. Future tense. 

Sing. I. dar nayga dar nayga 

2. dar mina dar ana 

3- dar ina dar uyga 
Plur. 1. inc. dar ayara dar angéra 

I. exc. dar ? dar ? 

2. dar kuyara dar ara 

3. dar tyara dar uygara 


The same type is apparently found also in Ewenyun, where Bird 
has used examples of it without recognizing its nature. Thus he 
writes (allowing for changes in phonetic spelling) : jenabia tar mina ? 
Whence art thou? His bonagara taroongara, which he translates 
“ to-day are you coming back ?”’ is almost certainly bonagara tar 
uyara, being the Ewenyun 2nd person plural. 

Another type of auxiliary appears in dju djuayk minyan, you 
run, of which phrase only the word yan is conjugable. A third is 
seen in yat lian yanman, | like. The conjugable element here is man. 
The Worora is lat yanbu, liking strikes me, but this does not seem to 
be quite the same. These types have their parallels in Worora and 
Ungarinyin, and sporadically in other parts of Australia, e.g. Aranda 
and Dieri. 

The Ba:d conjugation of the verb to like is therefore : 


Sing. I. han yanman Plur. 1. incl. an ayaman. 
2. han-minman 1. excl. Lan araman 
3. Lan iman 2. han kuyman (?) 


3. lian tyman. 

Examples will illustrate this: yar han yanman kariyan: 
I would like to go to the seaside; nanja lan minman tfubak ? 
Would you like to chew tobacco?; kala lan araman kariyan: 
we (excl.) would all like to go the seaside. (Apparently the verb 
“go” is understood in all these examples; it finds expression in : 
korkwia adjit kariyan, you two are going to the seaside.) 

The negative conjugation in Ba:d is not difficult once it is 
recognized that the negative is double. The adverbial part ara 
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precedes the verbal pronoun ; the second element, -/, replaces the 
final consonant of the verbal pronoun. Compare the positive and 
negative in Ewenyun : 


Positive Negative 
yi nan amu:r, | throw away yt ara nal amu:r 
jou min amu:r, you throw away jou ara mil amu:r 
kinyty in amu:r, he throws away kinyty ara il amu:r. 


The potential mood is shown in Djaui by mi:ndu or ni:nt:ya 
may, and in the negative :yara, may not. This negative is in 
turn followed by the negative of the verb: nt:yara taru lara, one may 
not come back. This at least is the obvious analysis of Bird’s 
examples, though Bird himself has not attempted any analysis at all. 
Examples of the negative in Ba:d are: ara lian yalam, I don’t want 
to; ara yamiygan, | don’t know; aramba, yalidin karayan, no, 
I’m not going to the seaside. These examples from Professor Elkin’s 
notes are best analysed as above, but we need much fuller study of 
this language yet. In the following examples, from the same source, 
the analysis is not clear: erol yalaban, | have spears; arajen erol, 
I have no spear. There may possibly be some mistake here. 


These are merely notes on languages which still await skilled 
investigation, and would repay it. They do, at any rate, serve to 
show that the languages of the Southern Kimberley region form a 
sub-family among themselves, having relationship with both the 
Northern Kimberley and the more normal Australian type repre- 
sented by Karadjeri. 


B. NORTHERN KIMBERLEY DIVISION 
There are two distinguishing features of these languages, and they 
affect the languages radically. These features are the classification 
of nouns and the incorporation of the object in the verb. The 
general principles of each peculiarity have been indicated in the 
previous paper,® together with reasons for speaking of noun-classes 
rather than of genders. The general effect of the noun-class system 


5A. Capell, ‘“ The Structure of Australian Languages, '' Oceania, Vol. VIII, 
No. 1, pp. 33, 46-49. 
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in the Northern Kimberleys is not unlike that of the Bantu languages. 
In Luganda, for example : 

Bo abu-ntu ba-bi ba-bota tu-ba-tia, they people bad who-kill 

we-them-fear. 

Umu-tt gu-no gu-gwa u-gu-mona, tree this-here it-falls thou- 

it-seest. 
Compare Worora® : 

ambultdj 1-aruy atf{u k-unnina ya:d k-eye:rt, man blind one 

he-sat he-begging. 

woralinya ny-ambulidj-inya ny-aruy at fu nyt-nina ya:d ny-ene-ni, 

girl blind one she-sat she-begging. 

woraliny-andu ny-ambulidj-inyandu ny-aruy-andinya atfu nyt- 

nin-andu ya:d ny-eye-ri-nandu, girl-two (fem.)-blind-two 
they-sat-two they-begging-two, i.e. two blind girls sat 
begging. 

The main difference comes from the larger use of suffixes in 
Worora word-building than in Bantu. Moreover, no Australian 
language so far known has more than four classes. On the other 
hand, Bantu languages do not vary the adverb for class. 


1. Noun Classes and how to distinguish them. 


The Wunambal language has only three classes, but this 
language still awaits investigation, and cannot be discussed here. 


* Slight variations may appear in the spelling of Worora words in this article as 
compared with the spelling in Mr. Love’s article in this Monograph. The explanation 
is that in the latter Mr. Love has wisely adopted a system of transcription more in 
accord with phonetic principles, whereas in his previous articles (in Journal of the 
Royal Soctety of Western Australia, Vols. XVII and XVIII) and in his Translation of 
St. Mark’s Gospel, he adopted the system used by the British and Foreign Bible 
Society for general publication purposes. This meant that we have had to transcribe 
words from Mr. Love’s earlier works into a more adequate form of representation, 
and of course may not always give the exact transcription for the sound he intended. 
It is also possible that in the course of six years Mr. Love has decided to adopt and 
stabilize different sounds (vowels or consonants) from those he originally was inclined 
to do. Thus, in the earlier grammar, Who is he ?=Ungguya, which according to 
his note on pronunciation is Uyguya, but in his present grammar he writes Ayguja 
(ayguya) ; he has apparently changed his opinion regarding the opening vowel. 

Again, in the earlier grammar, my=ngatanungga, but now is yaiananga, showing 
not only a change in representation of the vowel sound u in nungga, but also a change 
of the mg sound into n. Such variations, however, do not affect these studies of the 
structure of the Worora language. 
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Worora, Ungarinyin and the Daly River languages have four classes. 
In Worora the classes are distinguished as follows: 


Class I. Names of males, articles made by or associated 
especially with males. A few others, such as “ bone,’ which is 
common to both sexes, are grouped with I. The ending is -a, except 
in the combination -mnya. 


Class II. Names of females and articles especially connected 
with females, and all nouns ending in -mya. Mr. Love writes (op. cit., 
p. 56) “‘ Ngeenya, the wild honey, is feminine, and so is the white 
man’s jam, treacle, sugar, and all sweet things are feminine.” As 
we find the words, they belong to Class II in form, ending in -nya. 
It is obvious that if honey be Class II, introduced sweet foods of a 
like nature will be put into Class II. Unfortunately Mr. Love does 
not give us the native words, or the native forms of English words, for 
such sweet things. The real problem arises from the classification 
of honey with females, and its endowment with a feminine suffix. 
The explanation may be that the collecting of honey is principally 
women’s work. In any case, the reason is probably to be found in 
the social life and not in a comparison of the qualities of taste of 
foods with psychological qualities of human beings. We cannot do 
this until we know that the Aborigines use the first as an analogy 
of the second. We are on sure ground with marayanya, the sun ; 
it is in Class II with the ending -mya, because in Australian mythology 
the sun is always regarded as a woman. In other words, social 
life, mythology and ritual as well as analogy have to be considered 
in the attempt to understand the noun-classes and the “ class- 
forms’’ of nouns. The matter may be different with regard 
to noun-classes III and IV, though even so there must be. reasons, 
historical or other, for the different forms of words ; this is especially 
the case when there are two words for the one object, one of which is 
in Class III and the other in Class IV. Thus, the Worora “ words 
for ash,” benalla and pimbinulb, are exactly synonymous, yet benalla 
is wuna, while pimbinulb is mana.’’* 


7 J. R. B. Love, ‘‘ An Introduction to the Worrora Language,” Jnl. Roy. Soc. 
West. Aust., Vol. XVII, p. 63. 
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Class III. Nouns ending in -1, -u, those in -a not belonging to 
Class I; nouns ending in consonants not labials. 


Class IV. Nouns ending in labial consonants. The natives 
had no hesitation, when taught the English word “ hemp,’ in putting 
it into ClassIV. (Love, op. cit., p. 64.) 


There are some examples in a list of Ungarinyin and Worora 
comparatives supplied in letters by Mr. Love and Mr. H. Reid 
(Manager of Munja Aboriginal Station, Ungarinyin country), which 
still require elucidation. Some nouns seem to belong to different 
classes according to the possessive prefix they bear. Mr. Love gives 
tyandjt, I, his ghost; mytyandj, II, her ghost; wuyandj, III, and 
mayandj, 1V, spirits of creatures belonging to Classes III and IV 
respectively. The Ungarinyin is given similarly: ayuma, 1; 
nyanuma, 11; wuyuma, III, and mayuma, IV. The same changes 
are shown in Wor. tyuri, Ung. ayud, a cutting-edge. The matter 
would be clear if Mr. Love did not give in his letter Wor. inuna, 
III, and Ung. anamala, IV, his hand; Wor. imiyum, IV, and Ung. 
ewandan, III, his face. Were such nouns classed according to their 
possessive prefixes, then all these should be Class I, especially as 
they are translated as “his hand” and “his face ’’ respectively. 
In Ungarinyin as in Worora, to ask for the name of a part of the 
body is to get that name with a personal possessive prefix, and the 
only time it is, or appears to be without one, is when the third 
singular masculine (or Class I) is given.* Now, if such possessions 
as one’s shadow or ghost and “ one’s’’ cutting-edge (referring e.g. 
to a stone knife) are classed according to their personal possessive 
prefixes, we should expect the same to be true of parts of one’s body, 
especially as these are always used with such prefixes. But if Mr. 
Love and Mr. Reid be correct, this is not so and we have such an 
apparently extraordinary position as Wor. iluygum and nyiluygum, 
his and her knee, both IV, whereas Wor. inamulamula, his bone is I, 
and nyinamulamula, her bone, is II. In the first case the class is 


determined by the ending of the noun, and in the second by the 


* Mr. Love gives an impersonal form meaning ‘ the head,” the “‘ eye” etc. 
and adds that the prefix ar- which denotes this is a contraction from arka, they. 
Op. cit. p. 64. 
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possessive prefix. The same inconsistency appears in Ungarinyin : 
aiergu and yaiergu, his and her knees, are IV, the words for my 
face, thy face etc. are all III, but his bone and her bone (anamula- 
mula and nyanamula-mula) are I and II respectively. According 
to Professor Elkin’s Ungarinyin vocabulary this bone is the bone of 
a dead person, and so it may have a personal reference such as a ghost 
has, and so be different from a part of the living body. However, 
Mr. Love does not say specifically that inamula-mula is the bone 
of his dead body. Obviously there is here an interesting field of 
inquiry. 

Ungarinyin is phonetically less perfect that Worora, and it 
seems that either the Ungarinyin classifications of words must be 
learned empirically, or the Worora word known first, because 
Ungarinyin has lost the distinctive marks of the Worora classes. 
Thus the final -m of Class IV in Wor. is lost in Ung., as is the final 
-nya of Class II. Only one help is to be got: Wor. nouns in -a 
belonging to Class III tend to end in -” in Ung., and Ung. nouns in -r 
are Class IV. 

In one instance at least Wor. distinguishes gender where Ung. 
does not : Wor. kanaj-guri, I, male dog ; kanaj-gudj, II, female dog ; 
Ung. kanaj-gud, I, for both. It is of course possible that further 
acquaintance with Ungarinyin will reveal a word of Class II for 
female dog. 

In the comparative vocabulary which follows it will be noticed 
that the agreement between the two languages is much closer than 
is normal between two Australian languages, though it is probably 
exaggerated by the choice of words : 


Class I. 

Wor. Ung. 
alta yolint, elder brother 
almara malyart, white man 
ambt ambi, egg 
andart andart, opossum 
aro, quadruped orolt, wild dingo 
arura audun, small euro 


balyawara balyawara, bandicoot 
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Class I.—(Continued). 





Wor. Ung. 
bayalya bayal, bat 
djilgat (stone monument) djilgat, inquest stones 
tanda anda, baby boy (see nyandsnya, IT) 
tbaia maliyt, Woman’s son 
t’womale marginyt, brother (m.s.) 
djandarta djandad, thunder 
kowvot djertwad, crocodile 
kuruma wolmtyt, wife’s mother’s brother 
kunula kunduli, river wallaby 
kunjirs kunajid, small ant 
kura:b guraba, fruit 
paralalya paralal, spinifex 
t fagula tfagult, pearlshell 
t falundo:nda djaléndoundt, sp. of bird 
t fangunya djangun, five-string belt 

Class II. 

jebarinya djebara, emu 
ket fv ket fi, hail 
kuduwanya kaduwan, pubic tassel 
ku’nandjinya kulandj1, porcupine. 
karawadja karwadj, hail (also ket/t, q.v.) 
kurumanja wolmiyt, wife’s mother 
lan’ gumanya layngart, flying squirrel 
malyirinya malyirt, lightning 
manganya mariyi, madi, wife 
nyo:gunya nyargau, poisonous snake 
nyandinya nyanda, baby girl 
tergenya tergen, grasshopper 
tfugunya tfigi, sinew 
tfurinya tfuri, mist 
wudmanja wudman, river wallaby 
yamalbanya yamalba, spear thrower 





nya, IT) 


rother 
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aladjaun 
arjamandu 
arnuna 


arwandu 
budu 
dumbulu 
katug(u) 
‘Rangaru 
manda 
nyalu 
tferkuna 
tfimiru 
yed'mayganu 
yert 


arawandum 
arlanjum 
armalab 
arum 

bo:m 

boro:m 
gaimbum 


‘khandirim 
kuloim 
manbadam 
panarum 


Class III. 


Ung. 
oladjan, testicle 
emandu, mouth 
namala, hand (given as IV by 
Mr. Love) 
orudén, kidney 
budu, stick 
dumbul, spring of water 
manjan, stone 
kangad, stone knife 
mandan, gum 
nyal, beeswax 
tferkun, yam 
t{/imirt, butt of spear 
tdmayau, leaf 
yert, a dream 


Class IV 


tandu, chin 

at urga, knee 

mala, buttock 

aru, eel 

bé:r, handle 

bord:r, frogmouth 

gaimba, ki:mba, stone for spear- 
head 

‘kandirt, corpse platform 

kulat, plum tree 

manboda, water lily 

panaru, sandstone. 


It will be seen immediately that Ungarinyin has lost practically 
all the dinstinctive endings of the classes, leaving a system of 
apparently arbitrary ‘“‘ grammatical gender ’’ that brings back the 
memory of one’s school French. But reference to the Worora list 
shows that there is, or once was, an explanation. 


I 
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In the Ngolok-Wanggar language of the Daly River we are 
told that there is a similar division into four classes, but we have no 
vocabularies compiled on the basis of that recognition. What little 
has been recorded will be mentioned when we deal with adjectives 
and pronouns. 


Miss Kaberry could only detect two noun-classes in the Lunga 
and Djaru of East Kimberley. In the former most of the masculine 
terminate in -az, -ain, uy or ty and the feminine in -al or -i/. The 
adjective agrees with the noun in this regard (and also for number). 


2. Extent of the Concord. 


In the Bantu languages the concord extends to adjectives, 
numerals, the third person and relative pronouns, and the pronoun 
objects. This is true of the Australian languages also, and we may 
add the requirement that the adverb shall agree with the noun to 
which the verb is predicate, at least in certain cases. 

The adjective in Worora must agree with its noun in number and 


class. The formation as given by Mr. Love for Worora is as follows : 
Inia=good. 


Class I. Class IT. Class III. Class IV. 
Singular . . .. tmta nyinta wuntia maniam 
Dual tniandu nyinienyandu wuniandu mantandum 
Trial .. tniurt nyinienyurs wunturt maniurim 
Plural .. .. ardinieya ardinieya wunia maniam 


The singular and plurals of Classes III and IV are alike, hence 
no plural adjective is needed. Parallel with this is the fact that only 
nouns of Classes I and II, and in particular those indicating living 
beings, make a grammatical plural. The plural of Class II adjectival 
forms is the same as that of Class I adjectival forms because what 
the Worora is marking is not gender but class, and there is no separate 
plural sign for class. 

The information available concerning the concord of the 
adjective in Ungarinyin is incomplete. The class prefixes are: I —; 
II, mya; III, wa-; and IV, ma-. The vocabulary gives, however, 
andua and nyandun for the adjectives male and female respectively, 
Worora anandja and nyiynanga, but the -urz looks like the trial suffix 
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as seen in Worora. No information about the formation of dual, 
trial and plural in Ungarinyin is to hand.°® 


On the Daly River the concord for class is seen in: Class I, 
yidelo, big ; Class II, nudelo; Class III, wudelo ; Class IV, mudelo. 
The agreement with the Northern Kimberley is remarkably close, 
and it is doubly unfortunate that the Forrest River languages have 
not been investigated. 


The pronominal concord in the Northern Kimberley languages 
involves the third person pronoun, the incorporated pronoun object 
and the interrogative pronoun. The forms for the third person 
pronoun in Worora and the related languages are : 


Class. Worora. Ungarinyin. Daly River. 
ee ae .. maja djinda yt 

4 as .. mnyina nyinda nin 

es ss vn .. wuna kanda vun 

xs - mana minda mun, 


In the plural only Daly River retains the class distinctions. 
Worora arka, Ung. bunda, they, but Daly River, Class I, yogdt, 
II, nogét, III, vogst, IV, mogét. Daly River also has a dual, Class I, 
yugot, II, nogot, III, vogot, IV, mogot. 

In the interrogative pronoun who? Worora shows Class I 
uyguja, Il uygunya, III uygudja, IV uygudjum, plural I and II 
uygu-uyguya. In Daly River (Daktyerat dialect) ayun is given for 
“who?” in Ewenyun uyaba, Ba:d, aygabo. 

The concord of the pronominal object will be treated when we 
come to the conjugation of the verb. 


3. The Pronoun. 


The pronouns of Karadjeri, Nyul-Nyul, Ba:d, Djaui and Worora 
have already been given. The following are the pronouns of 
Ungarinyin, Forrest River, Lunga, Djaru and Daly River, with 


® Professor Elkin’s grammatical notes on the Ungarinyin state that there is no 
plural form of nouns, but only of pronouns, both personal and demonstrative, and 
that some adjectives show number. This requires further investigation. 
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Worora repeated as a connecting link. The third singular is limited 
here to: 


Class I. 
Forrest Daly 
Worora. Ungarinyin. River. Lunga. Djaru. River. 
Sing. I .. yatu nyen yata yata nadju ya 
2 .. yundju  nyayay na niyin yundu nu(n) 
(wuyare) 
3... tmdja djinda bins nidjt (nint) namer yt 
Dual 1— 
incl. .. yarendu nyandniri yant 
excl. .. arendu nyandnsrt yent 
2 .. nyirendu nyudniri nungot 
.. @rkandu nunyiri ? yugot 
Plur. 1— 
ae... gan narin nayara yerdja or mart yergot 
excl. .. an narin nayara =yarin mart yavot 
2... myin nurun niva ningina? nunbula nuyot 
3... arka bunda brent buret yera yogot 


The possessives in these languages are of two types: (1) 
independent possessives, and (2) prefixed possessives. The 
independent possessives are used for most types of nouns, the prefixed 
for parts of the body and some relationship terms only. The 
independent possessives are formed by a suffix added to the personal 
pronoun. This suffix is Worora -anayga, Ungarinyin -anayga (pl. 
-taka or takano), Forrest River -eninga. The pronouns in the East 
Kimberley languages have hardly been studied yet, but Djaru 
naninya (of mine) from na-dju, I, reflects a related process. Daly 
River has -main, -né, -ré or -an according to the class of thing 
possessed, but the same series of suffixes seems to be picked up again 
in Larrakiya -nagzt. 


Examples : 
Worora. Ungarinyin. 
yatananga nye:nayga, my 
yundjanayga nyayanayga, thy 
anayga anayga, 3rd person sing., Class I 
nyayganayga nyanayga ,, is te II 
unayga wenayga - . III 


anaygam menaynga ,, i, - IV. 
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In the Daly River we have e.g. alalk yamain, my child; m 
yand, my food.” 


In the Southern Kimberlies, according to W. H. Bird, Djaui 
adds a declinable postposition to the pronoun. Thus 2 jenér, my ; 
djou jt:r, thy ; kimyty jena, his etc. Dr. Nekes now shows that 
while this is so in the South Kimberley languages, in which case it 
may be a genitive form of the personal pronoun, yet the personal 
pronoun may be omitted. 


The following examples will show the prefixed pronouns. In 
Worora the word for “‘ head ”’ is thus treated: arbri, the head. 


Singular. Plural. 
I. yamri, my head I. inc. avarbri ; exc. yararbri, our 
heads. 
2. nyimrt your heads. 
3. artbri, their heads. 


2. yumri, thy head 
3. (i) «mrt, his head 

(ii) myumri, her head 
Another system again appears in 7yéngula, my son ; 1yk0:-lu, his son. 

The prefixes in Ungarinyin are similarly based upon the cardinal 
pronouns : 
Singular. Plural. 

1. nyalaygan, my head I. naralaygan, our heads 
2. nyaygan, thy head 2. kuroraygan, your heads 
3. (i) alaygan, his head 3. bralaygan, their heads. 

(ii) myanaygan, her head 
The same division of possessives and their uses holds good as in 
Worora. 


Other modifications of the pronouns that exist in these languages 
are : 
(1) Applying to all pronouns: (a) a negative form, (0) 
“complete ”’ forms. 


10'W. Schmidt, Die Gliederung der Australischen Sprachen, p. 172, quoting from 
MSS. of Fr. Conrath. S. H. Ray, ‘‘ Ngolok-Wanggar Language of Daly River,” 
Journal of the Royal Anthropological Institute, 1909, pp. 137-141, says that the 
possessives are formed in Daktyerat by the suffixing of -ve, -be or -de to the pronouns, 
but Fr. Conrath’s translation of the Lord’s Prayer, quoted by Ray, begins bayama 
yauotno, father our. 
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(2) Applying to the third person only : spatial forms. 


(1) (2) The negative pronouns are to hand only in Worora, 
where we have: 


Sing. 1. yauz, not I. 
2. yuygt, not thou. 
3. (i) Raw, not he. 
(ii) myaygt, not she. 
(iti) Ruz, not it. 
(iv) maui, not it. 

There is only one form of the plural, namely kari(uk), meaning 
“not they,” but it is used to signify none or no. There are also 
negative forms of the third person singular interrogative pronoun: 
(i) Rant, (11) myant, (iii) Rant, (iv) mant4} 


(1) (0) The ‘‘ complete” forms indicate “all,” ‘‘a large 
number,” and naturally are found only in the plural : 
Worora. Ungarinyin. 
Plur. 1. (y)ardarawata naradaye:rt, all of us. 
2. nyidarawata gradaye-:ri, all of you. 
3. arkarawaia bradaye:ri, all they. 


With regard to East Kimberley, Miss Kaberry gives this use for 
the third person only: (Lunga) warinari (many); malgoara is an 
indefinite number, and nodlinga, all. 


(2) Spatial forms are forms which indicate the relative position 
of the person spoken about, in regard to the speaker. There are 
three of them in the third person singular, indicating that the person 
referred to is (i) near, (ii) far, (iii) out of sight. The forms for each 
class are: 


Class. 
Worora— I. II. Ill. IV. 
(i) .. tmdja nyina wuna mana 
(ii) .. 20 nyino wuno mano 
a nyiru wuru maru 


11 J. R. B. Love, “ An Outline of Worora Grammar ” (in this series). The four 
forms correspond to the four noun-classes. 
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Ungarinyin— I. II. Il. IV. 
(i) .. djimda nyinda kanda minda 

(ii) .. djino nyino kano mino 

(iii) .. dyin nyirt kant mint. 


There is at least one Ungarinyin example in the third person 
plural in that language, viz. buno, they (near), 

Space does not permit going into the forms of demonstratives 
in either language. Reference should be made to Mr. Love’s 
Introduction for those of Worora, which illustrate the usages 
sufficiently. 


4. The Verb. 


The verb is the most complicated part of speech in these 
languages. Love estimates that in Worora it has something like 
1300 forms. These are due to the incorporation of pronoun objects. 
Two main types of conjugation are in use in both languages, viz. 
conjugation by a prefix to the verb, and conjugation of an invariable 
form by means of an auxiliary. Both types of conjugation contain 
both transitive and intransitive verbs. Prefixes differ according as 
the verb is transitive or otherwise, and there is a number of different 
auxiliaries. The comparative table following gives specimens of 
each type : 


Worora. Ungarinyin. English. 
(1) Prefix Conjugation, (a) Intransitive. 
yeya ya I go 
yangal yialu I come 
yauona yarwayirwa I fall 
(2) Prefix Conjugation, (6) Transitive. 
kayumiumbu anemimbo I show him 
kayandeyuru (djert ytémo) I leave him 
kayo:ndju I tempt him. 
(3) Compound Conjugation, (a) Intransitive. 
atfu yanuy ada ytémo I sit 
bart yanuy bad yar I rise 
djo:yeya djo:aytr I drink 


minjal yanuy minjal yiémo I eat 
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English. 


I rest, sleep 
I cry out 
I descend 


I kill him 
I carry it 
I see him 
I lift it up 


Worora. Ungarinyin. 
(3) Compound Conjugation, (a) Intransitive—(Continued). 
yotba yanuy wulgu ya 
yero:1 yalu yero:l ytémo 
yert yauona yoag niowa 
(4) Compound Conjugation, (6) Transitive. 
bada kéyo pada ayo 
manuk kumuy manu yiémo 
mara kéyo mara oyo 
tfarawad kumuy djarwad ayo 
tfart kéyo tfert y1émo 


In some cases, of course, the actual words do 


I dig it. 


not correspond so 


closely as in most of the above examples ; in others the conjugation 


also is different, e.g. Wor. ydlbd, Ung. napa ogo, 


I kiss. The Ung. 


verbs that end in -r or -77 are reflexives, and to the list can be added 
e.g. yauur ayumara, | rubbed; yauur yiémir, I rub myself; bandu 
yitémir, | dried myself. These have a special type of conjugation 


which will be illustrated below. 


When it was said that conjugation is by prefix, it should have 
been stated that suffixes are in use as well, and that in two ways: 


(i) to indicate number, (ii) to indicate tense. 


(i) Number. 
Worora. Ungarinyin. 
-andu -a:1 dual subject or object 
“ur -na(?) -no trial subject or object 
-u 4 plural subject or object. 
Examples : 
Worora : 


kéyowurt, I kill them three 
yanyowurt, they three kill me. 
ke:rwu, we kill him 

mara kinandu, they-two saw (him) 


kanyayawuna yurandu, he sent them two 
aua tramalanddwandu, ye two follow him ! 
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Ungarinyin : 
kunyal kwi-a-rt, where are you two going ? 
dje:riynatygana, we three ran 
pada nyid-nt, they killed her. 
djert barwi-n1, we left them. 


In the complete conjugation of the verbs in these two languages 
there are dual, trial and plural forms. These are indicated by 
suffixes as stated above. The translation of the conjugation is: 
we two (go), we three (go), we all or many (go) ; you two (go), you 
three (go), you all (go), etc. The suffixes for the dual and trial are 
added to the plural form for each person ; various phonetic changes 
occur, thus the final vowel of the plural form is usually dropped or 
modified and the first vowel of the dual suffix varies between a and 
eandi. For example, the present tense of the Ungarinyin madaya, 
I go away, is as follows : 


Ist person. 2nd person. 3rd person. 
Plural .. madayata madakwia madahia 
Dual -. madayaian madakwiart madabiart 
Trial .. madayaiano madakwiano madabiano. 
(ii) Tense. 
Worora. Ungarinyin. 

-na -nt past tense 

-4é -4a past tense 

-l(a) -va past tense 

-1r4 -1"4 continued tenses. 
Examples : 

Worora : 


ku:ndju, he says; ku:ndjuyé, he said 

yalu, | speak; yalulua, I spoke 

kano, he gives; kanona, he gave 

ya:d keya, he begs; ya:d keye:rt, he was begging. 
Ungarinyin : 

ménda ya, 1 go; ménda yanga, I went (that way) 

tfert niémo, I dig; tferit yamara, I dug 

ya, 1 go; yawurt, I am going 

kunyal ninairi, where are you going ? 
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The same suffixes are used, in the transitive conjugations, with 
both present and past tenses, the difference being indicated in Wor. 
by a suffixed -ma, in Ung. by a suffixed -mz. 


Indirect objects are also suffixed in Worora; information is 
lacking as to their treatment in Ungarinyin. Thus Worora : 
kuye:nu, I say to you (sing.) ; wuria-ra, answer me ! 
kuye: néyga, | say to him; minyza-ra, tell us! 
kuye: nurirvt, | am saying to you (plur.) 
kuye: néygort, I say to them. 


Methods of Conjugation. 


The prefixes vary for person and sometimes number. There 
are special forms for all persons and tenses (except the past), including 
the classes of the third person singular. The following tables are 
not intended to be complete for either language. Longer ones will 
be found in Love’s Introduction for Worora, while for Ungarinyin 
the present sources of information unfortunately do not allow of 
drawing up complete lists. Moods are numerous in Worora. There 
are two voices, active and passive, while some verbs are deponent, 
i.e. passive in form but active in meaning. The passive ends in -” 
or -mya. There is a separate negative aspect, in Worora formed by 
putting wa in front of the verb, changing the initial consonant of the 
prefix to p-, and adding a final -. In Ungarinyin wa is also used, 
but the p- seems to be absent, while bre is added after the verb. 
Thus Wor. wa mara péyon, I did not find him, is Ung. wa mara ayo bre, 
I did not find him. The moods in Worora are infinitive, indicative, 
subjunctive, potential and imperative. The Ungarinyin examples 
do not define the mood, and there are forms among them that need 
further explanation. Worora also has participial forms made by 
means of the continuative -171 ending. 


The conjugation of an intransitive prefix verb is given first, 
then one of a transitive prefix verb, and then one of a compound verb 
in each language. Only certain tenses are given as illustrations. 
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Worora. Ungarinyin. 
Conjugation I (a): yaygal, I come yialu, | come 
Present tense: Sing. 1. yaygal yralu 
2. yuygal bralu 
3. (i) Raygal alu 


(ii) nyaygal nyralu 
(iii) kunyuygal ? 
(iv) meygal ? 


Plur. 1. inc. avéygal yaralu 
1. exc. e:véygal yatalu 
2. nytréngal kunalu 
. 3. Raringal bralu. 
Past tense: Sing. 1. yeygunal yialuyga 
etc. 
Future tense: Sing. 1. ye:yuygal lacking 
2. yunyayuygal 
3. (i) exyuygal 
(ii) nye-yuygal 
(iii) nyayuygal 
(iv) me:yuygal 
Plur. 1. inc. are:yuygal 


I 
I. exc. e:re-yuygal 
2. nytre:yuygal 

3. are:yungal. 


Conjugation I (b), Transitive Prefix Type. 


Only the actual prefixes are here given; stems can be added 
according to the verb in use. Worora forms are given first, 
Ungarinyin in each case under them. Classes III and IV of the 
third person are omitted to save space. See Table I for the present 
tense. 


As has been already pointed out, the past in Worora is made by 
suffix to the present, and the same is true of Ungarinyin also. The 
examples of futures in Ungarinyin are insufficient to make their 
inclusion here profitable. The prefixes for the Worora future are 
given in Table II. 
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Examples of these forms can now be given. 

1. Worora : 
yan-méndanila, he touched me kadina, they were 
kumméndanila, he touched it (iii) kénu:y, he is 


uyayau, send (thou) us! kéyayawirt, he sent them 

keyuru, he entered yariurt, let us depart 

keyuruint, they entered wa péngeyun-yuru, it shall not 
pass away 

mayaninja, that I may see ménjaninert, seest thou ? 

kéninjéya, he saw it (iii) tfandjeriwu, have mercy on 
me ! 


kaninjuya, he looked at them t/fanyanawadju, help me! 
unjertwandu, have mercy on us 


two. 
2. Ungarinyin : 
djanimimbo, you show me bumara, tell me 
nyityrmimbo, they show her yandinuyulu, you give me 
baranyumanayga, she told him banyiminjila, wait for her! 
yemenayga, I told him gudmara, tell ye me! 
kuriminarigu, tell ye us! andimimbo, he shows them. 


Conjugation II. It is not necessary in the present article to do 
more than illustrate this, the prefixes being identical with those 
already given. It is to be noticed, however, that in both languages 
euphonic changes take place in the consonants, e.g. in Wor. when r 
comes next to m the resultant combination is db, both in verbs and 
innouns. Some of these changes can already be seen in the possessive 
prefixes to the noun “head” in Worora. There are various 
auxiliaries, which are also themselves simple verbs. Thus yanuy, 
I am, combines with other verbs, as e.g. latbiru yanuy, I know ; 
yuru yanuy, I listen; atfu yanuy, I sit. Another is kéyd, I strike, 
compounding e.g. in at kéyd, I call; mara kéyd, I see; t/tpa kéyo, 
I spit on. Again yeya, I go; in ajo yeya, I drink; réygurt yeya, 
I wonder ; widaua yeya, | walk. There are also others, some taking 
an indirect object : lai kauona-ra, liking falls to me (yauona, I fall) ; 
béyara yanbu, thirst strikes me, I am thirsty. 

The nature of Ungarinyin auxiliaries is not clear from the 
examples to hand; they have been illustrated in preceding lists. 
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The following are examples of the compound conjugations : 
(i) Intransitive : 


Worora : 
wu yawona, | stoop yert-kauonal, it came down 
ni kénjuygé, he thought nt pirayurin, think ye not! 
m nyiduyin, ye think nt purayuru, you don’t 
wa nt puyunjiri, thou thinkest remember 
not 


ajo puyeyun, I will not drink yumba dj6 araiu, if they drink 
djo-nyiriandu, you two shall drink 
Ungarinyin : Present and past tenses of the verb to run : 


Present. Past. 
Sing. 1. djert ya djert yayga 
2. djeri ba djert yinayga 
3. djert a djert ayga 
Plur. 1. djert yata djert yatiygano 
2. djert kurta djert kwityga 
3. djert hha djert bitnga 


Similarly, bad yat, I rise ; bad be, thou risest ; bad mo, he rises ; 
dod nyu, she cuts (wood); bo burmo, they smoke (tobacco); bo 
gudmara, you (pl.) smoked (tobacco), etc. 

(ii) Transitive : 

Worora : 

mara kéyo, 1 see him 

wa mara panbinyun, they did not see him 

mara nyino, (lest) he see you 

wa mara paueronya, they found it (11) not. 

Other verbs : 
burkat kanjubuna, they asked him 
at aro, call ye him! 
bra kunnuyénéygandu, they two loose him 
bra nyitduyandin, ye loose him 
at nyiriwiiyin, ye disputed 
yuru ke:rkuyurnila, we heard him 
yuru tygar-kuyurule:rva, they hearing him 
kaielwa nyinyayuru, they shall lead you. 
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Ungarinyin: Examples of the verb to leave: 
djert nyinbun, I leave you 
djert janbun, you leave me 
djert buyani, I left them 
djert binjont, you left them 
djert kundonye:rt, I leave you two 
djert yawin, leave me here. 
The verb to rub: 
yauur janimirt, you rub me 
yauur bumara, | rubbed him 
The verb to kill: 
pada nyidoni, they killed her (Wor. bada nyimburona) 
pada itdni, they killed him (Wor. bada kaueréna). 
The verb to chase : 
palit gundarenya, | chase you 
palit buyara, I chased them 
The following are examples of Worora passives : 


mara kauina, he was seen bur kémte:na, he was shut in 

kanburmiumbum, it shall be shown wa panburmiimbum, it shall not 
be shown 

nytronjurie:wurt, you Shall be hated e¢: mundulbate: : he shall be 
shaved 


puygamundulbaien, it would not 

be saved. 

The Ungarinyin reflexive verb can be illustrated by bandu 
yiéniyiry, | dried myself : 


Sing. 1. bandu yiéniytr Plur. 1. bandu nadiyata 
2. bandu baniyaia 2. bandu gudiyata 
3. bandu iniyaiin (i) 3. bandu bidjilen 


bandu nyiniyata (ii) 

The above pages present merely an outline sketch of the 
behaviour of the verb in the Northern Kimberley languages. The 
general scheme is reminiscent of the Papuan languages, but there are 
considerable differences in the manner of treatment. The Mailu 
language of south-eastern Papua, for instance, has incorporation, 
but the entire conjugation is carried out by means of suffixes, not 
prefixes. The same remark applies to the Miriam language of the 
eastern Torres Straits. The Kiwai language of the Fly River delta 
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approaches the type most nearly, but again the approach is not close 
enough to presuppose any real affinity. The conjugation by 
auxiliaries can be paralleled in the Binandere language of the Mamba 
River, N.E. division of Papua, but once again the conjugation is 
by suffix. 


5. The Adverb. 


The only point that needs to be mentioned is that the class 
system is extended to the adverb in Ungarinyin. The following 
examples will make this clear: 

whither=-ra : kaula nyira, lit. girl which way ? i.e. which way 

did the girl go? 

kaula era? which way did the boy go? 
where=-rano : norliyt erano? where is your brother ? 

laligt nivano ? where is your sister ? 

tdje erano: where is your father ? 

iria djinda? where is he? 

nyivia nyinda ? where is she? 

narant nytvano ? where is your mother ? 

madi nyiria ? where is your wife ? 

This paper shows the main features of the languages of the 
Southern and Northern Kimberley Divisions. It suffers from many 
omissions and perhaps inaccuracies, and makes no claim to complete- 
ness. It does, at least, show that both groups of languages stand 
more or less apart from those of the rest of Australia, and that the 
members of each group are closely related, not only in grammar, 
but, what is rare, in vocabulary, to each other. It is too early in our 
knowledge yet to say how far the family of the Northern Kimberley 
languages extends eastwards, but it is hoped that Mr. Stanner for 
the Daly River, Dr. Warner and the Rev. T. T. Webb and others 
for the north-east Arnhem Land, and Dr. W. L. Sharp for the 
Mitchell River area, western side of Cape York Peninsula, will soon 
publish any linguistic material they have obtained. Miss McConnel 
has already published in Oceania, Vol. VI, No. 4, and Vol. VII, No. 1, 
texts of the Wikmunkan language, Cape York Peninsula, and has 
prepared a grammar which should appear in the near future. 

A. CAPELL 
A. P. ELKIN 
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ROTUMAN LEGENDS 


By C. MAXWELL CHURCHWARD 


(Continued from Volume VIII, No. 1) 


II. STORY OF THE FIRST ROTUMAN KINGS 


IKE the preceding account of the founding of Rotuma, this story, though largely 

mythological, probably contains many historical elements. In any case, it is 

interesting as revealing the Rotumans’ belief in the heavenly origin of their line of 
kings. 

The Rotuman king or sau does not appear to have had any special responsibility, 
or even to have been a ruler in the full sense. He appears to have been chosen mainly 
as the recipient of special privileges, and to have spent his “ reign ” mainly in being 
fed and féted. 

I have seen several lists of the Rotuman kings, supplied by various natives. On 
comparing these, one finds considerable differences as far as the actual names are 
concerned ; but they all agree in giving the number of kings as one hundred and six 
or thereabouts. In the two lists in my possession, one supplied by a native minister 
named Emose Rima, and the other by Samisoni Kaitu‘u (now deceased), Riamkau 
(cf. 202 in the following story) is given as the sixteenth king, while one called Suakmasa 
is given as the last of all. This Suakmasa was king in 1871. 


The normal length of a king’s reign was six months, this period being known 
as a taf. (Perhaps from é@fi, to sweep: cf. 56 in the following story.) But some 
kings are said to have continued reigning for several ¢afis in succession. A native 
named Penamena informed me, moreover, that this practice of electing kings for 
periods of six months only began with the accession of Riamkau: cf. 206, below. 

The prominence given in this story to cemeteries (see 90-123) is typical of 
Rotuman life even to-day. All round the island cemeteries form one of the principal 
features in the landscape, while old graves or groups of graves are everywhere to be 
found right among the houses. Tombstones are always used. In the principal 
burial ground of the kings, a hill called Sisilo, not far inland from the village of 
Noa‘tau, each grave is surmounted by a differently shaped stone, none of these stones 
having any kind of inscription. In the modern cemeteries, naturally, inscribed 
marble headstones or cement slabs, in imitation of “ civilized” usage, are the order 
of the day. 


Some natives say that the kings were buried in a sitting posture. According 


to some, the king’s body was placed in a kind of coffin resembling a canoe, known as a 
J 
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fugaroto. Others again say that the body was hastily tossed into the grave without 
ceremony or any kind of care, and then covered up and left as quickly as possible. 
It is said also that those present at the burial of a king would always return home 
by a different route from that by which they went to the burial ground, lest the king’s 
‘atua or ghost should follow them. 


Sau MuMua ‘E ROTUAM ‘I 


1. ‘Ea ‘at hanuet ‘e lagi, 2. ma ‘at saut ‘e hanue ta ‘on asa Tii‘rotoma, ka mue ta 
‘on asa Tii‘feua. 3. Ma‘e avat ne fa rua ‘t rae sio Rotuam ‘i se lop, 4. ma iria pa ‘es 
la n@ sto ta le‘ la asta ne hanua leleit ne hanua raksa‘at. 


5. Ma ta sau ta hil se‘ faat ‘e ‘on hanue ta, la ia la leu sto la asia hanue te‘ts. 
6. ‘Ea fa ta ‘on asa Titof. 7. Ma tae tris tuk sio Titof, 8. ma fa ta hele‘ sio se lop ‘i, 
g. ka ia agtau ke se hanua het ‘e Pephaua, ‘on asa Faufano, 10. ka tupu‘et ‘e hanue ta 
‘on asa le Tovde. 11. Ma Titof noh ma tupue‘ te‘is ‘e Faufano, 12. ka ia la‘ ma 
kelkelea hanue te‘is, ne tapen. 13. Ma ia kelkel, ka hanue te‘is ke hanua lelet, ‘eake 
hanua mam‘asa. 14. Ma ta Titof, ‘on ho‘tag se lagi, la foar‘ia se sau ta, hanue ta 
hanua lelet pau. 

15. Ma Titof ‘i ho‘iof, ma ta ia ‘ea se sau ta, 16. “ ‘Ana hanue ta, ko gagaj, hanua 
lelet fakapau.” 

17. Ma té sau ta na ‘on le‘ fa ta, Fagatriroa, 18. ka mue ta na ‘on le‘ hanit, ‘on asa 
Pdareagsau, 19. la le‘ rua ‘1 irta tala pit sto se lop ‘t, 20. la iria la hua‘ia hanue te‘is. 
_ 21. Ma fa rua sau ta vaea, la tria la la‘oag ‘esea sio ma le‘ rua ‘i, 22. la iria la noh 
ma la matmata‘ua iria. 23. Ma téde irts pi sio ma noh * e Pephaua. 24. Ka fa rua 

‘t, faat ‘on asa Moeauita, ka faat ‘on asa Orivat. 

25. Ma tde iris nond ma roa, ka ta ‘ef mafua‘ia Pareagsau ‘e Fagatriroa. 20. 
Ma ta fa rua ‘i rae se‘ ‘ef he ta, 27. mata ina fek, 28. ma ta ‘oria ho‘iag se lagi, 29. ka 
ta rou Pareagsau ma Fagatriroa ‘e lop ‘t. 30. Ma iria ho‘tof, ma ta iria forag se 
sau ta ma mue ta téet ne ‘orta le‘ rua ré tée, 31. ma iria kat ‘oaf ra sin, 32. ma iria 
rou vahia le‘ rua se lop ‘t. 33. Ma sau ta ‘eag se fa rua ‘i, 34. ‘‘ ‘Auar se fek, 35. ko 
‘ana ta‘ag téet ne ‘amiar na tra se lopo la iria la ré, 36. la hanue ta la kakai ‘e ‘oria 
lele‘a.”” 

37. Ma ta ag ke la fa rua ‘i ‘oria ho‘ hor‘akiag sto se lop ‘1, 38. la iria la mata‘ua 
‘tnos te‘is. 39. Ma tae noné ma han ta a‘sii sto ‘on le‘ ta, ka le‘ faat, 40. ma ta he‘ sio ‘on 
asa Muasio ta. 41. Ma non6, ma han ta ‘ef mafua hoi‘ak, 42. ma a‘si sio, ka le“ faat, 43. 
ma ta he‘ sto ‘on asa Seamréfaeag. 44. Ma le‘ mumua rua ‘i kat t foar’ ia va se Rah ‘e 
Hatana. 45. Ma néné6, ma ‘on fol ne le‘e a‘sti, 46. ma ta fa rua ‘t ag ke* la la‘aria la 
foar‘ta se Rah ‘e Hatana. 47. Ma tde tria leuof ma ‘ea se Rah, 48. “ ‘Ana Fagatriroa 
ma Pdreagsau ma ‘oria le‘ fadat kota a‘si sio, 49. ma te‘is ‘amiar leum la foar‘ia se 
‘dea, 50. la ‘de la figalelei ma ré pureag sin.” 

51. Ma ta Rah ‘ea se fa rua, 52. ‘Ana gou ‘inea ‘atama, 53. le’ rua ‘ie a‘sia 
mumuafu, ka ‘aus kat foram ra. 54. Ka lelei ; ‘auar la la‘, ma ‘aus la he‘ as ‘on le 
ta Tu‘tterotuam, 55. ma ta la sau ne hanue te‘is, 56. ka ‘on mara‘ ta la taf se Halafa 
la ‘el se goua. 57. Maas ne mara ta la Maniki.” 


58. Ma fa rua ‘i ne ho‘ima ‘e Hatana, 59. ma forama a‘hde ‘on Rah se Fagatriroa 
ma ‘on haina, 60. ka ta ‘oria la‘oag se lagi la foar‘ia rogrog ne ‘oris noh ta, 61. ma la 
hoa‘ puak la ré‘ta Rouet la hoa‘ se Hatana. 62. Ma fa rua leuof ma se lagi, ma faefaeag 
ma se sau ta, 63. ma td sau ta na se irta puakat (64. ‘ea ‘at kou se fakfaksusuet), 65. 
ma tria hoa‘ sto la ré‘ia koue ta. 
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66. Ma fa rua ‘i ne hoa‘hoa‘ ‘oria puak ta, ma kat seminte ha‘um ra, 67. ka iria 
taumar se‘ Seamréfaeag ; 68. ma ta fa ta hau se‘ puak ta ‘e tria, ma ja'ak se‘, ma nas 
sio; 69. ma nond ma hue‘ se‘ koue ta, 70. ma ta Seamréfadeag mut se‘ puak ta se ‘on 
una, 71. ma ta ia ‘ea se fa rua, 72. ‘“‘‘Auar la hoa‘kia utut e mua se Rah ‘e Hatana, 
73. ka gou la ‘enteu utut e fa‘ ‘t.” 


74. Ma ta fa rua ‘i ag ke la hoa‘kia utut e mua se Rah ‘e Hatana. 75. Ma iria 
ho‘af, 76. ka Rah ‘esa la ‘ea se iria, 77. “‘ Ka ‘eake gou ‘ea se ‘aura, 78, nono ka té 
‘a'dat, ma se hoa‘ho‘am se goua ; 79. ka nono ka té se ‘@'aniet, ma kota ‘aus ho‘am ? 
80. Ka sei ta ‘ea la ‘auar la ho‘am té ‘aa te‘is ?”” 81. Ma Rah fek, ma takfir'ak puak 
ut ta se sast,—82. ma tae ‘on‘on kout ne fifif ‘e sasi ‘e Hatana ‘e ‘on ‘t't. 


83. Ma ta fa rua ‘i ho‘im ‘e Hatana, 84. ma ta ag ke la ré‘ta téet ne Rah fora* 
véko Tu‘iterotuam, ‘on la sauga. 85. Ma iris for se‘ famori, 86. ma ta leuof se Halafa, 
87. ma séea mara‘ ‘on sau ta se Martki, 88. ma noh‘akia sau ta sin. 89. Ma tae sau 
ta hoa‘ ma noh ‘e Halafa la ‘el se Rah ‘e Hatana. 


90. Ma noné ma roa, ma ta sau ta ‘af‘af; 91. ma nono ma kat roa ra, ka atia. 
92. Ma ta fa rua ‘t leuof se Hatana, ma foar‘ia se Rah sau ta atia. 93. Ma ta Rah 
‘ea la iria la ho‘teria, 94. ma tris la fa‘ua ta hat ma hét‘akia sin sau ta ; 95. ma iris 
la tolea, 96. ma la hoa‘ ‘e uan hanue ta, 97. ka ia la ndam manman he rua la mua‘akia 
‘orts la‘ tol al ta. 

98. Ma ta fa rua ‘i ho'iof se Halafa, 99. ma ta iris fa‘ se‘ hatat, 100. ma ta hét'ak 
sto sau al ta sin, 101. ma ta iris tolem ‘e uan hanue ta, 102. ka manman he rua ne 
Rah nadame ‘esa la ferem,—103. manman het ‘on asa Manteif, ka manman het ‘on 
asa Manteaf ; 104. ma tée manman he rua ‘i fer ‘e mua, 105. ka la‘ hoa‘ al ta leum ‘e 
‘orta fa‘u. 106. Ma iris la‘ ma la‘ ma, ma hele‘um se fa‘ ri ‘e Lopta ‘e té kéet e Muasolo, 
107. ka té he rua ‘t ‘esa la kapkap sio la fo‘aria. 108. Ma ins fu‘ sio ma matmaia’, 
109. ka manman he rua ‘i kat foa‘ ra, ka ferearia kikta. 110. Ma té Moeauita ma 
Orivai ‘ea la iris la tuk sto sau ta, 111. ko tae téet ne Rah ‘ea la iria la mata‘ua tée,— 
112. la nond ka manman he rua la kapkap la foa‘ ‘e ta ut, 113. ma tde utut ne la a‘ue 
sin telua ‘on Tu‘iterotuam. 

114. Ma ta iris tuk sto al ta, ka ta a‘ua telue ta se tae, 115. ma ta iris fam sio ‘oris 
sau ta se Muasolo. 116. Ka faeag ‘on Rah ta ‘ea, 117. ‘‘ Té kadet ne Tu'iterotuam la 
fam sin, tde tarafut ne la fup‘akim té la ‘a se hanue te‘is.” 118. Ma ta‘a tamuar 
mumuet e Rotuam ‘i ta‘a, tamuret ne Tu‘iterotuam hal ‘e Muasolo ‘e fa‘ ri ‘e Huo 
(Lopta). 

119. Ma tée vah‘ia té ta‘a, ma ta faat sau ‘e sasig rua ‘on Tu‘iterotuam, 120. ka 
kat ‘inea ra ne set ‘e iria. 

121. Ma non6 ma kat roa vév ra, ka vavan ‘on Paéreagsau ta, Fagatriroa, atia ; 
122. ma ta iris hoa‘ ma fam se té kéet ‘e uaf ‘e Malhaha, ‘on asa Tagkoroa. 123. Ma 
ta‘ag ‘on rua ne tamuar hal ‘e ‘atmot te‘ts. 

124. Ma vah‘ia av ta‘ag, ma kat roa faiak ra, ka la‘ot ‘esa la leum ‘e Sa‘moa. 
(125. ‘Ana faat ne mua‘akim la‘ ta, ‘on asa Viol.) 126. Ma ‘ea ‘at, fa gagajat pu sto 
‘e kau la‘oag te‘is, ma noh ma Rah ‘e Hatana: 127. as ‘on fa te‘is, Fuanof. 128. Ma 
nond, ma Fuanof pa ‘es‘ia ‘e Padreagsau, han ‘on Fagatriroa ; 129. ma ta Fuanof, ‘on 
‘inosoag ma Péreagsau, la iria la ‘es ‘oria lelea‘ la kamatan haf Sa‘moa ta ‘e Rotuam ‘1. 

130. Ma téde ‘inos ta nin se‘, 131. ma nond, mane réag roa‘ak so ma, ka Pareagsau 
‘ef mafua‘ia. 132. Ma nond, ma Péareagsau a'‘si sio, ka ‘on le‘ faat, 133. ma ta he* 
sto ‘on asat Takalhél‘ak. 134. Ma nond, ma ‘inos te‘is ‘es sto ‘orta le hot‘akit, ka le‘ 
faat, 135. ma taé he‘ sito ‘on asa Tukmasui. 136. Ma nond, ma iria ‘es sto ‘oria le 
hot‘akit, ka le‘ faat, 137. ma ta he‘ sto ‘on asa Muamea. 
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138. Ma ‘at, nénd ma sasig rua ‘on Tu‘iterotuam al, 139. ma ag ke la Takalhél‘ak, 
le‘ ‘on Pareagsau, ne ‘es ‘e Fuanof, la sauen. 140. Ma nono, ma Takalhél‘ak al, 
ma ta ‘on sastag he ta tog ‘on av he ta, le Tukmasui. 141. Ma nono, ma Tukmasui ‘4 
al, ma ta Muamea ta sau, la togia ‘on sasig ta. 

142. Ma ‘ea ‘at, ‘e avat ne Tukmasui sau e, ma gagaj ne Noa‘tau ‘i ‘or se‘ kau 
pelut la la‘ la hua‘ia sau ta. 143. Ma ta kau pel ta leuof ma pelpel, 144. ma kau ‘on 
sau ta ta mard ; 145. ma tad kau pel ne Noa‘tau ta, ‘oris tukuag, ka sau ta kat hua‘ia 
ra. 146. Ma ‘ea, ta‘ag pel mumuet ne ré ‘e ‘atmot te‘is, ta‘ag. 

147. Manono, ma ‘e av sau ‘en* Muamea ta, ka faat ‘e Noa‘tau ‘i, ‘on asa le Moea, 
‘inosoaf se hanit ‘e Mathaha, ‘on asa le Panat. 148. Ma noné, ma ‘at sau ta ‘oaf‘ia 
se han ta, 149. ma ta fdegag sin la le Panai la roua Moea kairiala‘inos. 150. Mata 
le Panai rou ‘on vavan ta, ka vdehak ‘en* ma Muamea ta. 151. Ma ‘ea ‘at, ta‘ag 
vadehak mumuet ne ré ‘e Rotuam ‘1. 


152. Ma ta Moea leum se Noa‘tau ‘i, 153. ma ouen se ‘on 0'0't, ka ‘aligen téet 
ne hele‘ se ia ‘e Malhaha ; 154. ma ia ri pau se téet ne Muamea ta ré, 155. ka ia hanis 
tape‘ma se ‘on haina, 156. ka ia kal po hot‘ak‘ta ra ia, po ‘e ‘on haina ‘oaf ke se sau ta. 

157. Ma ta Hanfakiu, ‘on saghan ta, ‘ea, 158. “ ‘Ae se ou, ka lelei, noh sio ‘ae, 
159. ka ‘ana gou la a‘sok téet ne ‘de pa ‘ese e; 160. ka ‘de faat, ka ou fak la‘ riri’.” 

161. Ma ‘amnak ‘on han ta la Noa‘tau ‘i la la‘ la pelua Malhaha, 162. la iris la 
hua‘ia sau ta (Muamea). 163. Ma ta Hanfakiu ‘i la‘ se ‘on ri ta, ma ta ‘oroua se 
ta, ma tai ‘on alag. 164. Ma tdée Hanfakiu al sio, ma ta ia leuof se Malhaha ; 165. ia 
la‘kia han ‘atuet ‘e Malhaha, ‘on asa Penua. 166. Ma ia ne la‘la‘, ma kanaf ma se 
hanua ‘on Penua, se Penua paepie. 167. Ma Penua ne fiir se ma se Hanfakiu kanam, 
ka tae ‘on la‘akiag. 168. Ma Penua ‘i ‘ea, 169. “Oh! Hanfakiu, ka ‘ae se ‘ou la‘la‘ 
keleag raksa‘ ! 170. ‘Ou mafa to‘ se ma, 171. ka ‘ou alele 6pop la‘ma.” 

172. Ma Hanfakiu ‘ea, “ ‘Ana gou la‘la‘ ‘e ‘oto ‘ap‘ap moit ; 173. ka ‘de kop la 
hanis se goua, la ‘de la haiasoag gou, la sok ‘oto ‘ap‘ap mo ta.” 

174. Ma ta Penua sai‘oa ne ‘ap‘ap tese. 175. Ma ta Hanfakiu ‘ea, 176. “ ‘Ana 
gou pa ‘es la hua sau ta, la tog a‘lelei fek ne ‘oto sagavan ta.” 

177. Ma taé Penua ‘ea, 178. “ ‘Ae la la‘au se fesit e Vakpare: 179. ko ‘dna 
Tokainiua Rah ja‘ak, ma sa‘ait ta fau, ma tak la‘mou. 180. Ma ‘de la la‘ ka mata‘ ; 
181. ka nono ka ‘de la rae se kaka‘ mafua het ‘e ‘on la, 182. ma ‘ae la huhur so ma la po, 
183. ma ‘de la sap so ma la mou, 184. ma ‘de la ha‘ se ma laiala fa. 185. Ma non6 
ka ‘de la po la ré té te‘ts se fa ta, ma ‘ou pa ‘es ta la sok.” 

186. Ma han ta ne leuof ma se té kaéet ne Penua rak‘ak se ia, se té ta fifi ‘e hiin 
festa; 187. ma té ia gehgeh ma rée se‘ kaka‘ mafua het ‘e ‘on la ; 188. ma Hanfakiu ‘i 
ne huhur so ma ma po, 189. ma ta ne nonon so ma ma mou, 190. ma ta ne piis‘ak se 
ma samiit het, ma Tokainiua fi. 

191. Ma té han ta ‘ea se fa ta, 192. “ La‘atar se Noa‘tau, la ‘oroa ‘os kau, la ‘is la 
leum la pelua Muamea ta ma ‘on famort. 193. Ka nono, ka ‘is la mard, ma Oinafa 
la mou se “dea.” 

194. Ma ta fa ta ‘ea, “ Lelei ! leuag la la‘atar!” 

195. Ma iria leum se Noa‘tau ‘1, 196. ma ta itu‘ te‘is ‘or se‘ ‘oris kau pel ta, 197. 
ma té ‘oris la‘oag se Malhaha la pelua Muamea ta ma ‘on famori, 198. ka Tokainiua 
ta mua‘akia kau pel ta. 

199. Ma iris leuof ma, ma ré‘ia ke pel ta ; 200. ma réré ma pel ta vah se‘, ka sau 
ta atia, ma maré ta mou se Noa‘tau. 201. Ma ta Noa‘tau ‘i ho‘am puer he ta, 202. 
ma iris tukuma, ma ninia ke Riamkau ‘e Sav‘ea la ia sau. 203. Ma tée siav ta kota 
la agaia ‘e Riamkau, ‘on sauga; 204. ka Oinafa mouen se Tokainiua: 205. toh 
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‘e Remoa, ka toh ‘e ‘ut‘utut e gasav ne Huo ma Malhaha, pear ta‘ag na ‘on Tokainiua ‘e 
206. Ma kamat ‘e av ta‘ag la sau ‘e Rotuam ‘i la ré ‘e av het ‘e te‘ ne stu‘ tata. 


NOTES 
46. Cf. G. IV.17.1. 
84. Cf. G. IV.31.8. 
147. See G. IV.24. 
150. See G. IV.24.7. 


THE FIRST KINGS IN ROTUMA 


1. It is said that there was a country in the sky, 2. and that there was a king in 
that country named Tuii‘rotoma, the mua being named Tii‘feua.* 3. And when 
these two men saw Rotuma down below, 4. they thought they would like to send 
somebody down to see whether it was a good land or a bad one. 


5. And so the king chose a man from [the people of] his country, to go down to 
see what this country was like. 6. It is said that the name of the man was Titofo. 
7. And so they lowered Titofo, 8. and he arrived down here below, 9. happening to 
alight at a place at Pephaua named Faufano, 10. where there was a tupu‘a named 
Tovdée.* 11. So Titofo took up his abode with this tupu‘a at Faufono 12. while he 
went and looked at the various parts of this country, to see what sort [of a place] 
it was. 13. And as he continued his investigations, he found that this country was 
quite a good place, not a place to be afraid of.* 14. Finally, therefore, Tttofo 
returned to the sky to tell the king that the country was a very good one. 


15. When Titofo arrived at his destination, he said to the king, 16. “ The 
country, sir, is a splendid country.”’ 

17. So the king then gave his son, Fagatriroa, 18. while the mua gave one of 
his daughters, Pareagsau by name, 19. that the two of them should come down here 
below 20. to take care of this country. 21. The king appointed also two men, to 
come down with these two young folk, 22. to remain and to look after them. 23. 
And so the four of them came down [from the sky], and dwelt at Pephaua. 24. 
Of these two men, the name of one was Moeauita, while that of the other was Orivat. 


25. They remained for a long time, and then Pdreagsau became pregnant by 
Fagatriroa. 26. And when the two men observed that the woman was with child, 
27. they were angry, 28. and they returned to the sky, 29. leaving Pareagsau and 
Fagatriroa here below. 30. On arrival [in the sky], they told the king and the mua 
what their two children had done, 31. and [that] they did not approve of it 32. and 
[so] had left them down below. 33. But the king answered the two men, saying, 
34. “‘ Don’t be angry, 35. for that is the very thing that we sent them down to do, 
36. so that the country should be populated by their children.” 


37. And so the two men came back once again to the earth, 38. to look after 
Fagatriroa and his wife.* 39. And in the course of time the woman gave birth to 
her child: it was a boy, 40. and [they] called his name Muasto. 41. By and by the 
woman became pregnant again, 42. and gave birth to another boy, 43. whom [they] 
called Seamréfdega. 44. Now [the births of] these first two children were not 
reported to Raho at Hatana*; 45. but, as time went on, and the third child was 
born, 46. the two men proceeded to Hatana to tell Raho about it. 47. Upon arrival 
they said to Raho, 48. “ Fagatriroa and Pareagsau have a baby boy—he has just 
been born—4g. and so we have come to report the matter to you, 50. so that you 
may be kind enough to say what is to be done about it.” 
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51. Raho’s reply to the two men was: 52. “I know all about it: 53. there 
were two children born before, and you did not tell me. 54. However, go back, and 
name the child Tu‘tterotuma* ; 55. he is to be the king of the* country, 56. anda 
courtyard is to be cleared for him* at Halafa so as to be near tome. 57. And the 
name of the courtyard is to be Mariki.” 

58. So, as soon as the two men had arrived back from Hatana, 59. they conveyed 
Raho’s decision to Fagatriroa and his wife, 60. and immediately went [up] to the 
sky to give an account of how they were all getting on, 61. and to get [a] pig with 
which to prepare a feast of cooked food to take to Hatana. 62. And as soon as they 
arrived in the sky, they had a talk with the king, 63. and finally the king gave them 
a pig (64. a boar of no mean size* it is said to have been), 65. and they brought it 
down to prepare the feast. 

66. But as the two men were carrying their pig, and had not yet arrived at 
their destination, 67. they met Seamréfdega. 68. And the man took the pig from 
them by force, killed it, and put it into the oven to roast. 69. And when the oven 
was opened up, 70. Seamréfiaega cut the pig in halves across the centre, 71. and said 
to the two men, 72. “‘ You are to take the fore part to Raho at Hatana, 73. but I am 
going to have this hinder part myself.”’ 

74. And so the two men proceeded to take the fore part [of the pig] to Raho at 
Hatana. 75. But when they arrived with it, 76. Raho said to them, 77. ‘‘ Haven’t 
I told you 78. that a partially eaten thing is never to be brought to me, 79. but that 
if [you] had a thing that had not been eaten at all you might bring it along? §8o. 
Who was it that told you to bring this half-eaten thing ? ” 

81. And then Raho, in anger, flung the half pig into the sea,—82. and that is 
the origin of the blow-hole which foams in the sea at Hatana at the present time.* 

83. So the two men returned from Hatana, 84. and then proceeded to carry out 
Raho’s instructions regarding Tu‘iterotuma’s being made king. 85. And, gathering 
the people together, 86. they went to Halafa, 87. and cleared a courtyard for the 
king at Mariki, 88. and made that the king’s place of abode. 89. And then the 
king was brought to Halafa to live, so as to be near Raho at Hatana. 


go. A long period elapsed, and then the king was taken ill, 91. and before long 
he died. 92. Thereupon the two men went to Hatana, and told Raho that the king 
was dead. 93. Raho told them to go back, 94. and to have a bier made,* and to 
place the [dead] king thereon. 95. The people were then to support [the bier] on 
their shoulders, 96. and to carry it across country, 97. while he would send two 
birds to go in front of the bearers [to show the way]. 


98. So the two men returned to Halafa, 99. and the people made a bier, 100. 
and placed the dead king thereon, 101. and began carrying it across country, 102. 
when, lo and behold,* the two birds that Raho had sent came flying along,—103. the 
name of the one being Manteifi, that of the other Manteafa. 104. So the two birds 
flew on ahead, 105. while the bearers walked along behind them. 106. On and on 
they went until they reached a spot inland from Lopta* in the region of Muasolo, 
107. when [they noticed that] the two birds* acted as if they were about to alight. 
108. The bearers then stopped and looked, 109. and [they saw that] the two birds 
did not actually settle, but just flew on. 110. Moeamta and Orivai thereupon 
told them to put the [dead] king down, 111. for that was what Raho had told them 
te look out for: 112. {he had said} that when the two birds acted as if they were 
about to settle in a certain spot, 113. that was the spot where Tu‘iterotuma’s grave 
was to be dug. 


114. Accordingly, they put the corpse down, and there they dug the grave, 115. 
after which they buried their king [there] at Muasole. 116. Raho had said, more- 
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over, 117. “ The place where Tu‘iterotuma is to be buried, that is the place which 
will produce abundant supplies of food for this country.” 118. And that was the 
first cemetery here in Rotuma, namely the cemetery in which the first person to be 
buried was Tu‘iterotuma, at Muasolo, a little way inland* from Huo (Lopia). 

119. After that one of Tu‘tterotuma’s two brothers became king—120. which 
of them [we] do not know. 

121. Not very long after this, Fagatriroa, Padreagsau‘s husband, died; 122. 
and they took and buried him at a spot in the interior of Malhaha, named Tagkoroa. 
123. And that was the second cemetery to be opened on this island. 

124. It was not so very long after this when a company of voyagers came from 
Samoa, 125. led by a man named Vilo. 126. And it is said that one of the men 
from this company went ashore and took up his abode with Raho at Hatana. 127. 
This man’s name was Fuanofo. 128. After a while Fuanofo took a fancy to 
Pareagsau, the widow of Fagatriroa. 129. Accordingly, Fuanofo and Pdreagsau 
were married, that they might produce children who would be the first Samoan 
half-castes here in Rotuma. 

130. So the marriage was properly celebrated, 131. and then, after a somewhat 
lengthy period, Pareagsau became pregnant. 132. And when Pédreagsau’s child 
was born—a boy—133. the name by which [they] called him was Takalhdl‘aki. 
134. Time went on, and this couple had another child, a boy [as before], 135. and 
[they] named him Tukmasui. 136. Then, later on, they had still another child, a 
boy [once again], 137. to whom they gave the name Muamea. 

138. Now it is said that when, in the course of time, both of Tu‘tterotuma’s 
brothers died, 139. then Takalhdl‘aki, the child of Pareagsau by Fuanofo, became 
king. 140. And when Tékalhél‘aki died, his younger brother Tukmasut succeeded 
him. 141. And when Tukmasui died, then Muamea was [made] king in his stead. 

142. It is said, further, that during the time when Tukmasui was king, the people 
of Noa‘tau* equipped an army for the purpose of going to kill the king. 143. The 
army then went off, and fought, 144. but the king’s army gained the victory, 145. 
and the Noa‘tau army returned home without killing the king. 146. And it is said 
that that was the first war that ever took place on this island. 


147. Later on, during the reign of Muamea, a man at Noa‘tau named Moea 
went and married a woman at Malhaha named Panai. 148. And after a while, it 
is said, the king developed a liking for the woman, 149. and spoke to her, suggesting 
that she, Panat, should leave Moea and marry him [instead]. 150. Thereupon 
Panai left her husband and lived in adultery with Muamea. 151. And it is said 
that that was the first case of adultery here in Rotuma. 

152. Moea then came to Noa‘tau, 153. weeping, and telling his people* what 
had befallen him at Malhaha. 154. He was very sore over what Muamea had done, 
155. and he loved his wife too, 156. but he would not be able to get her again, seeing 
that she preferred the king. 

157. On hearing this, Hanfakiu his sister said, 158. ‘‘ Don’t cry! it’s all right! 
stay where you are, 159. and I will accomplish what you desire. 160. You are a 
man, and yet you cry like a child*.” 

161. Now what the woman purposed was that Noa‘tau should go to war with 
Malhaha, 162. with a view to killing the king (Muamea). 163. And so she* went 
to her house, and strangled herself, and so died. 164. Having died, she then 
proceeded to Malhaha, 165. the person whom she was going to see being an ‘atua* 
at Malhaha named Penua. 166. On she went until she came in sight of Penua’s 
home, where she found Penua sitting. 167. Penua at once turned round to see 
Hanfakiu approaching, and noticed what a sight she looked*. 168-169. “ Good 
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gracious, Hanfakiu,’’ she said, ‘ how terrible you look !* 170. your eyes are all 
bloodshot, 171. and your tongue is hanging out helplessly.” 

172. “I have come,” said Hanfaktu, “‘to get something done. 173. And I 
want you* to be kind enough to help me to carry it out.” 

174. Penua asked what it was that she wanted done; 175. to which Hanfakiu 
replied, 176. “ The fact is that I want the king to be killed, to avenge my brother.” 

177. Penua then said, 178. “ You go to the fest tree at Vakpare: 179. for 
Tokainiua has been struck by Raho, and the sa‘aitu have covered him over,* and he 
is still lying [there]. 180. So you go and look closely, 181. and when you see one 
of his big toes, 182. make a grab at it, 183. grip it tightly, 184. and pull him up, 
with a sudden jerk, into a standing position. 185. If you succeed in doing this to 
the man, your desire will be fulfilled.” 

186. So the woman went straight to the spot indicated to her by Penua, to 
find the earth heaped up at the foot of the fest tree. 187. She then looked narrowly 
at it until she spied one of his big toes, 188. whereupon she made a grab at it, 189. 
and grasped it tightly, 190. and gave a sudden jerk upwards, and Tokainiua stood 
up. 

Ig1. The woman then said to the man, 192. ‘“‘ Come with me to Noa‘tau, and 
let us equip an army, that we may come and fight against Muamea and his people. 
193. And if we are victorious, [the District of] O:nafa will be yours.”’ 

194. ‘‘ Very well,” replied the man, “ let us go.” 

195. So the two of them came to Noa‘tau, 196. and this District equipped its 
army, 197. and then proceeded to Malhaha to fight against Muamea and his men, 
198. the leader of the [Noa‘tau] army being Tokainiua. 

199. When they arrived, the fighting began immediately; 200. and they 
fought on until the battle ended with the death of the king, Noa‘tau gaining the 
victory. 201. Thus Noa‘tau gained the right of choosing the king*, 202. and 
immediately on returning home they anointed Riamkau, at Sav‘ea, as king. 203. 
Thus the kingship was now conferred on Riamkau,* 204. while Oinafa became 
Tokainiua’s: 205. all the land from Remoa* to the stony ground between Huo 
and Malhaha was given to Tokainiua at the conclusion of this war. 

206. And from that time onwards [it was the custom] that the kings in Rotuma 
should be chosen from each District in turn. 


NOTES 


2. In olden times the mua was the chief next in rank to the sau or king. Neither 
office exists now. 
10. In R. mythology, a tupu‘a appears to be a kind of immortal man. Nowadays 


its principal meaning is image, statue, doll, or idol. It also means heavenly body, 
star, or constellation. 


13. Lit., a cruel place. 

38. Lit., this married couple. 

44. Cf. “ The Founding of Rotuma” 146. Hatana is a small island off the 
western end of Rotuma. 

54. Meaning the (-t) king (¢w‘t) in (ec) Rotuma. In Rotuman the word tu‘s 
(king) seems to be used only in compounds. 

55. Lit., this. 

56. Lit., his courtyard is to be swept. 

64. Lit., a boar not to-be-joked-about. 

82. Cf. G. IV.23.13. There is a pun here on the word kou, which has two 
meanings—boar (or other male quadruped) and blowhole. 
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94. Lit., that they (pl., not dual) should bind (fa‘u) a bier. 

toz. See G. IV.17.2 (‘esa). 

106. Lit., the-back-of the-houses at Lopia. Cf. G. IV.2r. 

107. Lit., these two little (he) things (¢é). 

118. See note on 106. 

142. Lit., this Noa‘tau: the story being related at Noa‘tau. Cf. G. 1.28.9. 

153. Lit., and he wept to his elders and made-known the thing which had 
happened to him etc. 

160. Lit., like little children. 

163. Lit., this Hanfakiu (cf. G. 1.28.9 (c)}. And similarly in many other places. 

165. That is, a ghost or a dead person thought of as still living in a ghostly (but 
not immaterial) form. 

167. See G. IV.28.4 (c). 

169. See G. I.22.13 (0). 

173. Cf. G. 1.30.2 (6). 

179. See ‘“‘ The Founding of Rotuma”’ 105. 

201. Lit., and so this Noa‘tau [G. I.28.9 (a)] brought the chiefship. 

203. This appears to be the sense required by the context, though it can hardly 
be got from the Rotuman text, which, literally, means, “‘ And so the fan would now 
be opposed (or, matched) by (or, at) Riamkau’s accession’. 

205. The eastern extremity of the island. See G. 1.34.1 (d). 


III. STORY OF THE TONGAN INVASION 


The following story, pertaining to events which are said to have taken place 
seven or eight generations ago—say early in the eighteenth century, is well 
authenticated, and apparently contains very little that is mythical. References to 
the events herein related, showing the effect of this Tongan invasion on the Rotuman 
language, will be found in my paper ‘‘ The History of Rotuma as Reflected in its 
Language.” 


ForAvu ‘ON MA‘AF NE LEuUM ‘E TOGA 


1. Forau te‘ts pitum se Noa‘tau, ma iris noho e; ma iris haipeluag, ma ta iris 
marod. 2. Ma ta iris ag ke la fuap‘akia ‘oris gagaja la noh ‘e ui tithé ne Rotuma : 
3. ttu‘ut ma ma le‘et la ir la noh‘ak ma agag‘ia: 4. tape‘ma ‘e Rotuam ‘atakoa he ta : 
5. ma te‘ ne itu‘u foh* se ma ‘e gagaj Toag. 6. Ka Ma‘af noh ‘e Noa‘tau ma te‘ ne 
iris ‘atakoa ne tore. 

7. Ma te‘ ne gagaj Toag ne noh ‘e itu‘ tata ne Rotuma, ta‘ma ‘oris garuet la aghia* 
ke n@ té noanoa se famér ne agag se irisa, la ir la réré ‘e te‘ ne terant, 8. té ne tris pa 
‘de, ne té ne iris pa ‘ese e; 9. kane kel so ma ‘on noanoa a‘mamar ne té foarforame, 
ka kop la a‘sok ma kikia. 10. ‘Ase ‘ea ‘at, faat ne noh ‘e Tagmea, ta‘ma ‘on garuet 
la nnd ka vakat la sua se ma ‘e fa‘ la‘ se mua, 11. ma té ia hak‘akiag se Tagmea, 
12. mane la kamatama ‘e faat e man taumua he ta, se fa til ta, ia la vankutua, 13. ma 
kota ia na vak talala‘an. 14. Ka kepoi ka vakat ke leum ‘e utut e mua leu sio se fa’, 
15. ma ia la réré ma se ré ‘esea het: 16. la mua ‘e hak‘akim, ma ta vankut afaf se’, 
ma kota ia fue'ia la la‘an. 17. Ha‘ ‘e ia la rae ta vak leuag la sir ‘e Tagmea, ka ta 
hak‘akia la vankutua. 

18. Ka faat ne noh ‘e Iiu' Mut ta noh ‘e Ofoagsau. 19. Ma ttu‘ ta ne fa ta ré 
ma pope raksa‘ ; 20. ma fak ma se itu’ titi ne tér ‘e Rotuma: 21. ‘ea, fa hal te‘ts 
révé ma ré ‘eseat ‘on raksa‘ se famér Rotuma. 22. Ma hoa‘ ma hoa‘ ma, ma Rotuam 
‘atakoa he ta feag ‘esea‘ia ‘e forau ta. 
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23. Ka faat ‘e Lopta—fa ne‘ne‘ fakapaut. 24. ‘Eake fa Toga, fa gagaj ma ne 
Lopta ; ‘on asa Fa‘af. 25. Fa te‘ fa ne‘ne‘ fakapaut, 26. kane raksa‘ia ‘e kat po 
asoa‘ta va la pelua forauta.. 27. Ma Fa‘af a‘hae lelei ke la ia la fiuen, ka ta‘ea ‘e nohot 
‘e Rotuma la agag‘ia iris ne leum ‘e Toga. 

28. Ka fa ne‘ne‘tt ‘e Itu’ Mut ta, ‘on asa le Alili. 29. Fa te‘is ‘itake fek faiak‘ia 
se forau ta, 30. ma ia a‘hde ia la réag ta té la ia la mata‘ sin, 31. la ia la ‘inea ne noné 
ka avat ka Rotuma la po la ja‘ak forau ta, ne ‘igke’. 32. Le Alili le‘ema ‘if ha ti‘ut 
‘“e ufa, ma ho‘af ma se sasi ‘e lag ji ta ‘e Maftoa, ma hao sio sin, 33. ka ‘ea, “‘ Non 
ha ‘if hii te‘is la matir, 34. ma ‘e ta teran, ka forau te‘is la Rotuam ‘i la jav‘ak*.”’ 

35. Ma ‘if hii ta nond ma ma roa ‘e lag ji ta ka kat mésmés ra; 36. ma le Alii 
astof ma ‘e teran het, ka ‘if hii ta madtir pauena. 37. Ka ia ‘inea se‘ Fa‘af nono ma se 
jiu ; ma ia ‘ea, 38. “ Hea‘ se ma ka Fa‘af ke la fiu ater ma la fo‘ama se ‘oto mo ri ta!” 

39. Le Alili ke hea‘hea‘ tape‘ia, ka Fa‘af ke ososia la tukua ‘on vak ta ‘e Huo la 
fiuen. 40. Ka fa ta ‘ea se famér ne Lop ta, 41. “ Fu‘uomus, ko hatan ma la‘ rirt‘ ; 
42. ka gou ‘i kat p6 asoan ra, ma gou tala la‘atoua.” 

43. Ka Fa‘af po se‘ armea he rua, ma hot'ak ‘e ‘on vak ta, ma ia hoa’. 44. Ma 
vak ta la‘la‘, ma agtau sio se Malhaha, 45. ma ta Fa‘af sai‘akiof ‘on armea he rua. 
46. Ma armea he rua ‘i fereaf ma se ufa, ka ho‘imea. 47. Ma ta fa ta ‘ea, “ Lele, 
la‘ ma kikia.” 

48. Ma vak ta la‘la‘, ma agtau sio se Ropure. 49. Ma ta fa ta sai‘akiof armea he 
rua. 50. Ma té he rua ‘i fereaf ma se ufa ka ho‘imea. 51. Mavak ta la‘an ma ktkia. 
52. Mane la‘la‘, ma agtau so ma se Motusa, 53. ka Fa‘af sat‘ak hot‘akiofua ‘on manman 
he rua. 54. Ma manman he rua ‘i ne fereaf ma se ufa, ma kat roa viv ra, ka ho‘imea. 
55. Ma ta ag ke la ‘oris la‘oag.* 56. Ma nono ma ‘oris vak ta ne agtau so ma se 
Maftoa, 57. ma ta Fa‘af fue‘iof ‘on té mo rua la ferearia se ufa. 58. Ma té mo rua 
‘4 ne fereaf ma se ufa ma ta‘ma ‘ie. 59. Fa ta tartar, ka té mo rua ‘i kat ho‘im ra. 
60. Ma ta Fa‘af ‘ea se ‘on kau vak ta, 61. “ ‘Is la hakeas, ko tan mamit te‘is ‘e hiin 
sol te‘is.” 

62. Ma ta iris hik‘aktag ‘oris vak ta, ma fo‘ag se Faniua. 63. Ka haian ne 
Maftoa piiag la fa‘ ‘er sas. 64. Ma kau la‘oag han ta ne pi so ma se ufag ta se vakat 
fiit se‘ se uan ufag ta, 65. ka Fa‘af pium se hune‘el ta ma ‘on kau vak ta, ma fiifieris. 
66. Ma haina ‘io ma se tie ‘on la‘akiag ne fa ta,—67. ‘on mafa ma ‘on foro ma ‘on 
st‘u ma ‘on la gat se ke leav haisokoag ‘atakoa. 68. Ma haian ‘i fea‘ia, mane fiir‘ian* 
se ma ma jonteris kikia. 

69. Ma le Alili nono se hatan ‘i huaghuag va la‘, 70. ma le Alili ‘ea, “ Ka té 
tapene ta‘a, ko lelea‘ ?”’ 3 

71. Ma ta haian ‘s ‘ea, “ ‘Ana mam‘asat tae leum ma tae nono ‘e ufagat e Faniua.” 

72. Ma le Alili ‘ea, ‘‘ Ka mam‘as ré tapene?”’ 

73. Ma ta haian ‘t ‘ea, “ ‘Ana faat, kane ma—mamar raurau.* 74. ‘On for 
‘atakoa gat se ke levat.” 

75. Ma taé le Alili kahadan, ka ‘ea, 76. “ ‘Eake mam‘asat; gou ‘inea‘ia,—‘ana 
Pa‘af ta‘a.” 

77. Ma ta le Alili ‘ea ma haian ‘i lo‘ se‘ armea het, ma ta ho‘af la mamasan Fa‘éf, 
78. ka iris forag se Fa‘af le Alili pa ‘es la ia la leuag ma ‘on kau la‘oag ta se ‘on hanue 
ta. 79. Mata Fa‘af ma ‘on kau la‘oag ta ag ke la leuag se ri ‘o le Alil ta, ma iris noh. 

80. Ma ta le Alili faeag‘akia se Fa‘af ‘on feket se forau Toag ta. 81. Ma fa 
rua ‘t haifdegag se‘, 82. ka iria ke fekfekeag ‘esea se ma se forau ta, 83. ka ‘inea ne tes 
ta la iria la ré sin[?] 84. Ma kota le Alili faeag‘akia se Fa‘af ‘ifit ne ia haoaf se 
sasit. 85. Ma ta Fa‘af ag ke la faeag‘akia se le Alil ta ‘on armea he rua ne ia ho‘am 
ma saisai‘ak ag‘akim ‘e sal. 86. Ma ta le Alili ‘ea, “‘ Kepoi ka ke ta‘ag, ma ‘itar la 
ea‘kia ‘oto ton he ta se gagaj ne Rotuam ‘1, 87. la foar‘ia se irisa la iris la matmata‘um 
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se te‘ts, 88. la nond ka pogit iris la raema rahit pual se‘ ‘e Sororoa, ma ja‘akia ‘ot asoat, 
ja akia ‘ot asoat.” 

89. Ma ta Fa‘af ‘ea, “ Ke ta‘a, ma lelet.” 

90. Ma té iria ea‘ ton he ta. 91. Ma nond, ma ton he ta ho‘im ma ‘ea se fa rua ‘t, 
te‘ ne gagaja ‘ea iris ‘ofag ‘esea se puret ne iria forafu. 

92. Ma noné ma pig het, ka fa rua pual‘ia rah ta, ka ja‘akia faat ne noh ‘e Ofoagsau. 
93. Mane famori rae ma rah ta, 94. ma hanuet ja‘akia ‘or le‘ ta, ka hanuet ja'akta ‘or 
le‘ ta ; 95. ma ré tapi‘ag ‘eseaf ma ‘e te‘ ne hanua. 96. Ma hanua mijaran se‘, ka te‘ 
ne lelea‘ ‘i al‘ak ma Of se‘ea. 

97. Ma Ma‘af ‘inea se ma, ma ‘oroa ke ‘on kau ta, ma leum la pelua le Alili ma 
Fa‘af. 98. Ma ta fa rua ‘i ‘or se‘ utut e fa‘u, ma tar sio Ma‘af se Motusa; 99. ma 
kau ‘on Ma‘af ta ne hele‘uma ma ré‘ta ke pel ta ‘e Gasava. 

100. Ma kaut e fa‘u, le Alili hoa‘ ‘airdat e Hapmafau, ka Fa‘af ho‘ag ‘airdat e 
Maka. 101. Ma pel ta ré ma ré ma, ma roa pau, 102. ma sasiag ‘on Ma‘af he ta ‘io 
sio, ka ‘oris kau ta tala raksa‘ia, 103. ma iris tala ravatia. 104. Ma fa ta leuma se 
Ma‘af, ma ‘ea, 105. “‘ Gou ‘ea se ‘dea la se rue‘akia hanue te‘ ; 106. ko ‘itar leuma se 
hanua leleit, 107. ma ‘itar la nonéatar ma, 108. ka ‘de vé kikia la famori la noh raksa’ : 
109. ma ‘de la a‘vahia kato‘ag ta, ka gou la ho‘ietou se Toga la foar‘ia ‘de.” 

110. Ka fa ta ne leuma se ‘on sasig ta, ma tatarama sur ‘on Ma‘af he ta, 111. ma 
kap‘ak so ma se ‘on ‘uta, 112. ma tapa‘ té, ma kailoa‘ ag‘akiof ma se 1s ‘airdat e 
Hapmafau, 113. ma le Alili fue’ so ma fa‘it, ma sur he ta hanhapat of se ma. 114. 
Ma fa ta leuag ma se is ‘airdat e Maka, 115. ma Fa‘af ne rou so ma fa‘it se fa ta, 116. 
ma hanhapat ne tor ‘e sur he ta ne kap se ma, 117. ma ta rou sio ke lalav kée rua ‘e 
fupuag he ta. 118. Ma kota fa ta ho‘ag sur he ta, ma naag se Ma‘af, ka ‘ea se ‘on sasig 
ta, 119. “‘ Fu‘uou, ka gou tala ho‘ietoua se ‘otar hanue ta.” 

120. Ma ta fa ta fiit ‘on vak ta, ma ia ma ‘on kau vak ta, ‘oris ho‘iag se Toga, 
ka rou pel se vahit. 

121. Ma pel ta réré ma, ma Ma‘af al. 122. Ma Ma‘af al ma, ma le Alili ‘to sto, 
ha Fa‘af popoom ke té a‘at. 123. Ma ta le Alili roua ‘on ‘gira ta, 124. ka holten se 
‘aivadat e Maka; 125. ma ta ia fakpoan Fa‘af ma al‘ak se‘. 126. Ma famori ‘io sio, 
ka Fa‘af le Alili al‘ak vahia, 127. ma ta lelea’, ‘or ofiag ne ‘oris pa pel, 128. ma ta pel 
ta ‘on vahiag. 

129. Téet ne le Alili ré tape't e, pd ‘e ta ‘to sio, ka ne‘ne’ ke Fa‘af ‘e ia, 130. ma 
ta a‘hde, nono ka pel ta la vah, ka Fa‘af kal al, ma Rotuma la mou se Fa‘af, ka kal mou 
va seia: 131. ma tée ‘on‘on ta rou e ‘on ‘aira ta, la ia la holi e se Maka, la ia la al‘aki 
e Fa‘af. 

132. Le Alili ‘ea, la ja‘akia ‘ot asoa, ja‘akia ‘ot asoa. 


NOTES 

5. From fohu, not foho. 
7. Cf. G. 1.31.1 (a) and IV.17.7-8. 
34. Cf. G. IV.1.6 (8). 

55. Cf. G. IV.11.1 and IV.17.1. 

68. See G. IV.14.8-9. 

73. See G. III.32.3-5. And cf. par. 13 in the Grammatical Notes (Oceania, 
Vol. VIII, page 107). 


MA‘AFU’S COMPANY THAT CAME OVERSEAS FROM TONGA 


1. This company of voyagers landed at Noa‘tau, and took up their residence 
there ; and they fought [with the people] and were victorious. 2. Thereupon they 
proceeded to allot their chiefs to the various parts of Rotuma, 3. each district having 
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one whom they had to house and serve: 4. so it was throughout the whole of the 
island. 5. Thus all the districts were occupied by Tongan chiefs. 6. But Ma‘afu, 
together with all the others that were left, lived at Noa‘tau. 

7. Now all the Tongan chiefs that were living in the various districts of Rotuma 
were all the time giving difficult tasks to the people who served them, tasks which 
they had to perform day after day, 8. [getting for the Tongans] things which they 
wanted to eat or things which they wanted to possess. 9. And no matter how 
outrageously difficult the things ordered appeared to be, they had to be carried out 
all the same. 10. Why, it is even said that the man who was stationed at Tagmea 
made it his invariable practice, every time a canoe was being paddled from the 
western end of the island to the eastern end, 11. to compel it to turn in to Tdgmea, 
12. whereupon, beginning with the man on the front seat, and ending with the man 
who was steering, he would dig his finger-nails into their heads, 13. before allowing 
the canoe to proceed on its journey. 14. And if a canoe should happen to come from 
the eastern end to the western end, 15. he would act in just the same way: 16. first 
making the canoe turn in, and then digging in his finger-nails to the heads of each 
occupant in turn, and only after that would he let the canoe go on. 17. It was 
impossible for him to see a canoe going past Tagmea without turning it aside to dig 
his nails into the heads of the occupants. 

18. Now the man who was stationed at Itu‘ Mutu lived at Ofoagsau. 19. And 
this district also was continually ill-treated by its man, 20. just the same as each 
of the remaining districts in Rotuma. 21. It is said that these men were all alike 
in their harsh treatment of the Rotumans. 22. And this continued until the whole 
of Rotuma became afraid of the foreigners.* 


23. Now there was a man at Lopta—a very strong man. 24. He was not a 
Tongan, but was a man of chiefly rank belonging to Lopta. His name was Fa‘éfe. 
25. This man was a vely powerful man, 26. but unfortunately he had no one to help 
him to fight against the foreigners. 27. And [finally] Fa‘afe decided that he had 
better go away by sea to another place, secretly, and no longer stay in Rotuma to 
serve those who had come from Tonga. 

28. There was a strong man also at Jitu‘ Mutu, named Alili. 29. This man, 
it would seem, was terribly angry with the foreigners, 30. and he decided that he 
would do something that he might watch 31. and see whether the time was coming 
when Rotuma would be able to slay the foreigners or not. 32. What Alilt did was 
to transplant a big chestnut-tree from the interior, taking it to the sea in the tidal 
channel at Maftoa, and planting it there, 33. saying, “‘ If this chestnut-tree lives, 
34. then one day these foreigners will be slain by us Rotumans.” 

35. Now the chestnut-tree remained for a long time in the tidal channel without 
dying ; 36. and one day, when Alii went to have a look at it, he found that it was 
thoroughly alive. 37. He knew, moreover, that Fa‘dfe was waiting to steal away by 
sea to another place, so he said, 38. “If only Fa‘afe would really steal away from 
his home and come and land in front of my house!” 

39. Now, as it happened, while Alili was entertaining such longings, Fa‘afe 
was just preparing to push off his canoe into the sea at Huo to stealaway. 40. And 
he said to the people of Lopta, 41. “‘ Good-bye, women and children; 42. but I 
cannot get anyone to help me with [the job], so I am off.” 

43. Now Fa‘afe had obtained two robins, which he put on board his canoe and 
was taking [with him}. 44. And the canoe went on its journey until it was opposite 
Malthaha, 45. and thereupon Fa‘dfe let the two robins go. 46. But the two robins 
had no sooner flown inland than they were back again. 47. So the man said, “ All 
right, let us go on further.” 
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> of the 
Ma‘afu, 48. So on the canoe went until it was opposite Ropure. 49. And [again] the 
man let the two robins go. 50. But the two birds* just flew ashore and returned 
Rotuma immediately. 51. And the canoe went on further. 52. On it went until it was opposite 
; which Motusa, 53. whereupon Fda‘afe again let his two birds go. 54. So the two birds flew 
sh they inland, but before very long they were back again. 55. So they proceeded with 
er how the journey. 56. By and by their canoe came over against Maftoa, 57. and Fa‘afe 
ied out allowed his two birds to fly to land [as before]. 58. And [this time] the two birds 
[agmea flew inland and remained there.* 59. The man waited, but they* did not return. 
om the 60. So then Fé‘dfe said to his crew, 61. “ Let us turn in here, for there is fresh water 
‘agmea, here at the foot of this mountain.” 
he man 62. So they turned their canoe, and went ashore at Faniua. 63. And just at 
llowing that time the women of Maftoa came down to get some salt water. 64. And this 
1e from party of women arrived at the shore to find a canoe pulled up on to the shore, 65. 
6. first and Fa‘afe and his boatmen, having alighted on the beach, standing [there]. 66. 
of each And the women saw what sort of a man he was,—67. his face, his body, his arms, 
It was and his legs, nothing but one mass of hair. 68. And they were afraid, and turned 
to dig on their heels and ran. 
69. And when Alili, who was waiting, saw the women come panting along, 70. 
). And he said, ‘‘ What’s the matter there, you people?” 
S each 71. To which the women replied, ‘“‘ There is a giant over there. He has come, 
ll alike and is on the shore at Fantua.” 
whole 72. ‘‘ What kind of a giant ?”’ asked Alsi. 
t 73. ‘It is a man,” replied the women, “ but he is a frightful-looking fellow. 
Fata. 74. His whole body is nothing but hair.” 
oe help 75. But Alii laughed, and said, 76. “It isn’t a giant. I know [who it is]: 
o hall it’s Fa‘afe.” 
ma to 77. So, at Alilt’s bidding, these women folded up a white mat, and took it along 
to welcome Fa‘afe ashore. 78. And they told Fa‘afe that Alsi would like him and 
man his travelling companions to go along tohishome. 79. So Fa‘afe and his companions 
hat he went to Alili’s house and stayed there. 
oming 80. Alili then told Fa‘adfe of his indignation against the Tongan intruders.* 
id was 81. And the two men conversed, 82. and [it was clear that] they were both alike 
> tidal angry with these foreigners, 83. but what, pray, could they do in the matter ?* 
lives, 84. Alili then told Fa‘afe about the chestnut-tree that he had taken and planted in 
the sea. 85. Whereupon Fa‘adfe proceeded to tell Alili about his two robins that he 
ithout had brought with him and had let go again and again on the journey as they came 
it was along. 86. Alili then said, ‘‘ If that be so, let us send my envoy to the people of 
‘ay by Rotuma, 87. to tell them to keep a look out in this direction, 88. and that when at 
- from length they see, one night, a fire lit up on Mount Sororoa, then let each (district) 
slay its oppressor.* ” 
Fa‘ fe 89. To which Fa‘afe responded, ‘‘ If that is your [idea], well and good.” 
_ And go. So they sent the envoy. g1. And by and by the envoy came back and 
but I reported to them* that all the people said they were in favour of what they had told 
them to do. 
e and g2. So one night Aili and Fa‘afe* lit the fire, and immediately slew the man who 
posite was stationed at Ofoagsau. 93. And as soon as [all] the people saw the fire, 94. each 
‘obins community slew its man, 95. this being done everywhere at the same time.* 96. 
“ All And when morning came, all these folk had been killed to a man. 


97. Now, as soon as Ma‘afu knew of it, he armed his followers, and came to 
fight against Alili and Fa‘adfe. 98. So these two men armed the people of the 
western end of the island, and waited for Ma‘afu at Motusa; 99. and as seon as 
Ma‘afu’s army arrived, the battle took place at Gasava.* 
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100. Now the Hapmafau wing of the western army was led by Alili, while 
Fa‘afe led the Hapmaka wing. to1. And at last, when the batile had been waging 
for a long time, 102. Ma‘afu’s younger brother noticed that their side was about to 
be worsted, 103. and that they would be defeated. 104. So he came straight to 
Ma‘afu, and said, 105. “ I told you not to disturb this country ; 106. for we came to 
a good country, 107. and we chose to remain,* 108. but you acted in such a way as 
to make the people’s lot hard ; 109. so you can finish the war* [on your own], while 
I go back to Tonga to report you.” 

110. Thereupon the man approached his older brother [Ma‘afu], and took off 
Ma‘afu’s feather-adorned head-dress, 111. and put it on his [own] head, 112. and 
went forward, shouting challenges and threatenings, towards the flank of the 
Hapmafau wing of the army, 113. when Addi gave [it] a hit, and one side of the 
head-dress was stripped of all [its feathers]. 114. The man then went along to the 
flank of the Hapmaka wing, 115. when Fa‘@fe let fly at him, 116. and the remaining 
side of the head-dress was stripped, 117. and all that was left was two feathers on top. 

118. The man then brought back the head-dress and gave it to Ma‘afu, saying 
to his older brother, 119. “‘ Good-bye! I am going back to our [own] country.” 

120. And thereupon the man launched his canoe, and he and his crew returned 
to Tonga, leaving the battle unfinished.* 

121. And the battle continued until Ma‘afu fell. 122. And as soon as Ma‘afu 
was dead, Alii noticed that Fa‘afe was making more progress [than he was]. 123. 
So All left his wing of the army, 124. and went across to the Hapmaka wing, 125. 
and struck at Fa‘afe unawares and killed him. 126. And when the people saw that 
Fa‘afe had been killed by Alii, 127. some of them did not want to fight any more,* 
128. and the battle was over. 

129. The reason why Alls did this was that he saw that Fa‘dfe was stronger 
than he, 130. and he thought that when the war was over, then, if Fa‘aéfe was not 
dead, Rotuma would become Fa@‘afe’s instead of his. 131. It was for that reason 
that he left his own wing to go over to [the] Hapmaka [wing] to kill Fa‘afe. 

132. [This story is the origin of the saying, often heard even to-day], “ Al 
says that each one is to slay his own oppressor.’’* 


Notes 


22. Lit., voyagers (forau). And similarly in 26, 29, etc. 
50. Lit., these two little (he) things. 
58. Cf. G. 1.31.1 (a). 
59. Lit., these two little (mo) things. 
80. Lit., voyagers (as in 22, etc.). 
83. Cf. G. I.21.17 (c) and 1.39. 
88. Lit., additional person (asoa). For the construction, see G. IV.23.3 (8). 
gi. Lit., and said to these two men. 
g2. Lit., the two men. 
95. Lit. (94-95), and a land smote their person, while a land smote their person ; 
and did thus together just in all of the lands. 
gg. A spot at the north-eastern corner of Motusa. 
107. Lit., and we-two would remain (n6n0). 
tog. Lit., the festival. 
120. Lit., and left an unfinished battle. 
127. Lit., and so some-persons their being-over of their wish-to fight. For 
the construction in 127 and 128, see G. IV.11. 
132. Cf. 88 and note. 
(To be continued.) 
C. MAXWELL CHURCHWARD 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


The Crane-Peabody Museum New Guinea Expedition is at present carrying out 
anthropological research in the Aitape division of the Sepik district. Latest reports 
state that the party proposed to fly from Wewak inland to Maimai, one of the base 
camps of the Oil Search Survey, and then proceed westwards on foot. The expedition 
includes Mr. Cornelius Crane of Chicago and Boston, Dr. W. L. Moss, formerly of the 
Johns Hopkins and Harvard Medical Schools, Mr. Murry Fairbank, Pater Frank 
Kirschbaum, Pater Georg Hdéltker, editor of Anthropos, representing the University 
of Vienna, and Dr. Douglas Llewellyn Oliver, representing Harvard University. 

The second meeting of the Congrés International des Sciences Anthropologiques 
et Ethnologiques will be held in Copenhagen from Ist to 6th August 1938. About 
one thousand representatives from various countries attended the first meeting 
which was held in London in 1934 and it is hoped that the attendance at the 
Copenhagen meeting will be at least as good. The programme is all-embracing. 
The sections and some of the subjects suggested for discussion are: (a) Physical 
Anthropology : fossil-man, methodology, the concept of “ race” and blood groups. 
(6) Psychology: civilization and character. (c) Demography: birth and death 
rates and population. (d) Ethnology: origin of agriculture and the domestication 
of animals. (e) Ethnography, with subsections according to regions ; the nomadic 
pastoralists of Africa and Asia; the reciprocal influence of Central and North and 
South America; the cultural relations of Oceania and South-East Asia ; movements 
of culture in the circum-polar region ; beliefs and customs in Europe about the 
agricultural year. (f) Sociology and Religion ; and (g) Language. General details 
for the meeting have been arranged and all particulars can be obtained from the 
Copenhagen Secretary of the Conference, Kaj Birket-Smith, Nationalmuseet, 10 Ny 
Vestergade, Copenhague K, Denmark. 

Miss Olive Pink, who returned in February 1937 from her third period of research 
conducted under the auspices of the Australian National Research Council amongst 
the Wailbri tribe of Central Australia, has been for some months in Tasmania writing 
up the results of her field work. Miss Pink was also recently appointed by the 
Trustees of the Tasmanian Museum, Hobart, as part-time temporary assistant 
ethnographer, to reorganize the Australian section of the ethnographical exhibits, 
and to arrange for the painting of an Aboriginal group to show the use of objects 
of material culture. 

Mr. F. L. S. Bell has returned to Sydney after his visit abroad to libraries and 
centres of anthropological study. 

Professor A. N. Burkett, who has been a member of the Committee on 
Anthropology since its inception and has always taken a keen personal interest in 



















262 BOOK NOTICE 
both the work of the Committee and of its research workers, is spending 1938 in a 
visit to centres of anatomical and anthropological importance abroad. 


BOOK NOTICE 


Studies in Australian Linguistics (The Oceania Monographs, No. 3, about 
160-170 pages, price 7/6), edited by Professor A. P. Elkin, will be published in 
February 1938. Some of the articles have appeared in Oceania, Vol. VIII, Nos. r 
and 2. The contents will be: “The Nature of Australian Languages” (A. P. 
Elkin), “ The Structure of Australian Languages ” (A. Capell), ‘“‘ The Languages of 
the Kimberley Division, North-West Australia” (A. Capell and A. P. Elkin), “ An 
Outline of Worora Grammar” (J. R. B. Love), “ The Pronoun in the Nyol-Nyol 
(Nyul-Nyul) and Related Dialects ” (H. Nekes), “‘ Onomatopceia in Some Kimberley 
Tribes of North-Western Australia ’’ (E. Worms), “ Foreign Words in Some Kimberley 
Tribes in North-Western Australia ’’ (E. Worms), ‘“‘ Notes on the Languages of East 
Kimberley ” (Phyllis Kaberry). The first two, the longest, deal with Australian 
languages in general ; the third is a survey of the Kimberley languages so far as we 
know them, and the other articles are studies of special languages in this division. 
The Monograph consists, for the most part, of recent field work. 

It is hoped that a second Monograph on Australian languages will be published 
in the near future, containing further studies of particular languages. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE ANTHROPOLOGICAL SOCIETY OF 
NEW SOUTH WALES 


Probably the most noteworthy extension of the Society’s activities this year 
took place at Newcastle, where a special general meeting was held on March 18 for 
the benefit of local members and residents of the district who are interested in the 
science. Dr. F. W. D. Collier presided, in the absence of the President, Mr. Ramsden, 
who was unfortunately indisposed. He thanked the Society for enabling those 
present to come together and discuss topics of common interest, and expressed the 
hope that such meetings would be held in Newcastle at least annually, for they 
would serve to spread the interest in Anthropology farther afield. 

The urgent necessity for the protection of Aboriginal relics was ventilated at 
this meeting, and a plea for protective legislation received strong support. This 
same plea was voiced at the Auckland meeting of the Australian and New Zealand 
Association for the Advancement of Science in January, and the Society, through its 
delegates, subscribed to a resolution forwarded by the Council of this Congress to the 
Governments concerned, which called their attention to the existing unsatisfactory 
state of affairs and asked that remedial action be taken. The Hon. Secretary 
communicated with the Kuring-gai Park Trust with regard to the building of roads 
over groups of rock carvings, and with the Lands Department concerning the protec- 
tion of rock carvings which have suffered damage at Burragurra. 
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938 ina In the past twelve months eight ordinary and two special general meetings were 
held ; owing to the sudden illness of the lecturer, a meeting did not take place in 
May. The following addresses, summaries of which appear in Mankind, were 
delivered : 


Presidential Address, ‘‘ Australian Rock Paintings and Carvings,” Mr. W. J. 
Enright. 

“ Languages, Cultures and Religious Cults in Northern New Guinea,” Rev. 
Father F. J. Kirschbaum. 


, about ‘‘ Certain Observations on Aboriginal Rock Carvings in the Wollombi District,”’ 

ished in Mr. R. H. Goddard. 

, Nos. x “Interpretations of Rock Carvings at Burragurra,”’ Mr. F. Slater. 

(A. P “ The Natives of Malaita,” Dr. H. Ian Hogbin. 

Bay “Coronation and Kingship,” Prof. A. P. Elkin. 

Wat of “The Brain of Primitive Man,” Prof. J. L. Shellshear. 

n), “ An “ Primitive Fishermen of the Pacific,” Mr. F. D. McCarthy. 

rol-Nyol “ Tonga, Yesterday and To-day,” Dr. E. E. V. Collocott. 

mberley “ The History of Rotuma as Reflected in its Language,” Rev. C. M. Churchward. 

mberley “ The Anatomical Evidence of the Origin of the Tasmanians,’ Dr. J. Wunderly. 

of East Council met at nine ordinary and two special meetings, attendance at which 

stralian was as follows: Mr. E. Ramsden 12, Prof. A. P. Elkin 7, Mr. W. J. Enright 3, 
(country member), Dr. H. S. H. Wardlaw 6, Mr. R. H. Goddard to, Mr. F. D. 

alice: McCarthy (leave of absence from April), Mr. C. C. Towle 3 (joined Council in August), 

livision. and Miss E. Bramell 12. Upon the resignation of Mr. F. D. McCarthy from the 
Hon. Secretaryship in June, Miss E. Bramell was appointed to carry out these duties 

1blished till the end of the term. Mr. C. C. Towle was invited to fill the resultant vacancy 
in Council. 


The place of meeting of the Society during 1937 was at Science House, a move 
made chiefly for reasons of economy, but it was also hoped that a smaller room might 
prove more comfortable for members. The postal address and the property of the 
Society remained at the Australian Museum. 

Seven members were admitted during the year, and there were eight resignations. 
The total membership now stands at 118. 

‘ On September 30 the Society had £18 18s. 6d. in hand. The account for the 
1is year issue of Mankind now in press has yet to be met ; it is expected that cash in hand 
h 18 for will be sufficient to defray this expense. 

1 in the Once again the Society’s library has been increased through the generosity of 


amsden, Mrs. Elizabeth Brettle, who has presented eight volumes on subjects of wide 
g those anthropological interest. 

sed the The Society’s journal, Mankind, has been made the subject of favourable 
or they comment overseas. The funds of the Society have, unfortunately, permitted the 


production of only one issue this year, in January. Another issue is now in press 
lated at and should be out before the end of the year. It is to be regretted that the tardiness 
. This of some of our members in the payment of subscriptions causes inconvenience in 
dealand this sphere of the Society’s activities. 

ough its For the Auckland meeting of the Australian and New Zealand Association 


s to the for the Advancement of Science, in January, Dr. C. Anderson, Miss E. Bramell and 
sfactory Mr. R. H. Goddard were appointed delegates. The following papers were presented 
ecretary by members at the Section of Anthropology : “ The Return to Faith,” an outline of 
of roads the reaction of native peoples to European civilization, and constructive suggestions 
protec- for helping them to readjust themselves, by Prof. A. P. Elkin ; “ The Social Status 


of Women in Manam Island,” by Miss C. Wedgwood ; “‘ Education and Native Art,” 


K 
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by Mr. F. E. Williams ; ‘‘ Certain Observations on Aboriginal Rock Carvings in q 
the Wollombi District,” by Mr. R. H. Goddard; and “Stone Material of the ~ 
Australian Aboriginal,” by Mr. S. R. Mitchell. 


During the above Congress, delegates of the various anthropological societies 7 
met and discussed the draft of the Constitution and By-Laws of the proposed — 
Australian Anthropological Association. The delegates of the Polynesian Society | 
showed great interest in the movement. Council has since appointed a sub-committee 7 
to handle this matter, and to examine the draft of the proposed Constitution and © 
By-Laws in the light of the revised rules of the Society. 

An outline of the activities of members is of interest. The recent issue of the — 
Philosophical Transactions of the Royal Society of London contains an important 
paper by Prof. J. L. Shellshear, ‘‘ The Brain of the Aboriginal Australian, a Study 
in Cerebral Morphology.” Prof. A. P. Elkin, accompanied on several occasions by © 
Mr. W. J. Enright, has been engaged in research work amongst the natives of the ~ 
Taree and Kempsey districts. Mrs. Timothy Kelly has also carried out investigations 7 
amongst the aborigines of Kempsey. In June last Mr. F. D. McCarthy left to carry © 
out archeological work in the Dutch East Indies. Up to the present his time has © 
been spent upon several sites in Celebes, where he has been working in association © 
with Dr. P. V. van Stein-Callenfels and Dr. Willems. Mr. F. L. S. Bell, Editor of © 
Mankind, was granted leave of absence from April to November. Under the 
auspices of the Carnegie Corporation he has made a study of library organization in 
America and Europe, and is now on his way home. Mr. C. C. Towle continues his 
investigations in the material culture of far western New South Wales, and Rev. 
A. J. Barrett spends what time he can spare on camp sites of the south coastal 
districts. Miss Phyllis Kaberry is furthering her anthropological studies at the 
London School of Economics. 


The above will indicate the varied lines along which research is being undertaken, 


and the wide field of activity for energetic members. 

Council, on behalf of the Society, would like to take this opportunity of extending 
its appreciation to the lecturers responsible for the series of addresses given this year. 
All the material presented was the result of original research and, in several instances, 
was placed before an audience for the first time. 


ERIC RAMSDEN, 
President. 
ELsIE BRAMELL, 
October 1937. Hon. Secretary. 








